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Canco C Enamel 
Se The Universal Can for Corn 


t 5 years’ research work has developed an improved 
=/e container for canned corn—one which it is believed 
Tey will become the universal can for corn. 


At a slight additional cost the bugaboo of discoloration 


has disappeared, and the appearance value of the con- 
tainer is improved. 


These improvements, both in the product and in the con- 
tainer, are sure to increase the popularity of canned corn. 


The question is not how much does it cost to use, but 
_ how much does it cost NOT to use Canco C Enamel. 


American Can Company 


Ameri 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE 
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CLARKSBURG, WS 


VA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER. 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BELTS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. _ Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 
clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 

We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 
Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 


Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 


Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 
Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 


New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 
Write for Prices and Discount for Orders Now. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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UNITED STATES 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 


Chicago Sales Office 


. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Just Off The Press 


How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 
J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2nD EDITION 


Expert directions on how to purchase canned foods, 
together with brief explanations of how all goods are 
handled in the factories; valuable information for Sales- 
men on how to display and sell the goods—Management 
of the storeroom—Handling of Salesmen—Avoidance of 
losses through many causes—How to ‘“‘talk’’ Canned 


Foods. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x9 


Send Orders to 


J. A. LEE THE CANNING TRADE 
208 N. Wells St. Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, 
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EXAMPLE 


Thirty-four New Ermold Labelers 
Are Being Employed to Label Every Size of 


HELLMANN’S 
“BLUE RIBBON MAYONNAISE” 


In the Six Plants of This Company 
BECAUSE 
They Represent A Minimum COST For The Maxi- 


mum Efficiency Received. 
An ERMOLD Is Today The Most Profitable Investment 
Both As A Labor Saver And For Low Operating Cost. 


EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Sts. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Agents—Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. Toronto and Montreal France, Belgium and Italy—R. J. Lecomte, 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 
Argentine—Felix Rimpler & Cia, Entre Rois 39-49, Mendoza Germany, Denmark and Sweden—Anton Peterson & Henius. Copenhagen 
Brazil —Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Riofde Janeiro - _ Australia—Geo. H. Dowsing, Sydney 
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BY? 


STEGHER. 
“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs . are the Highest Standard 

of Artistic lerit for Commercial Value. 

" See our Exhibit at the Atlantic City Convention. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


J 


We Siuerely Wish You 
A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Gappy New Year 
|RAUNTLEY MFG. CO. | on ine, ue 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. | Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y.| Francisco Gat 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
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PEA 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland.’ 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


“182 Pods On A Single Vine” 


Just one of many similar vines obtained as a | 
result of our method of breeding by individual | 
plant selection. 


Rogers-Stringless Refugee 
Green Pod 


15 inch, dark, strong, vigorous vine with 5 to 
+ inch pods, round, of fine quality and per- 
fectly stringless. Ideal for canner’s use. 


| " ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Blood Tells BREEDERS AND GROWERS 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


ERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL -We are fond 
Me referring to “our big family of readers,” and 
it is a big family of canners, over 2,000 out of tne 
listed 2,700, and you know there are actually hardly 
more than 2,500, because some of them are owned by 
other canning firms, and the list therefore shows a du- 
plication. But think’of being father to over 2,000 chil- 
dren at Christmas time! We can’t send each of you a 
present, but we would like to shake each one of you by 
the hand and wish you just the merriest and most en- 
joyable Christmas you ever had. For you are a fine 
family, and a continual joy to us. You cannot picture 
what a pleasure it is to us to have these thousands in 
the closest kind of touch all the year; having them 
write in to ask us questions which they know full well 
we are interested in, and will treat as if they were our 
own, and others sending in checks for their subscrip- 
tion with the added assurance that it is a pleasure to 
pay it. From all sections and every state there comes 
the assurance that they are heartily with us, and we 
want to tell you that that makes life worth living. We 
do appreciate our family, every one of them, and our 
wishes at this time are not mere perfunctory ones. 
And this is true not alone of the canners, but alsu 
of our advertisers. We doubt if there is another jour- 
nal on the face of the earth that has as fine a bunch of 
faithful friends among its advertisers as we are blessed 
with. We could call upon any one of them and he would 
stand up for us better than we can do for ourselves. 
We know it, for they are doing it every day; and we 
take this occasion to thank them each for this wonder- 
ful support. Sure, it’s a Mutual Admiration Society, 
just as every good family should be, and that is why it 
is a joy to send these greetings to each one of you. A 
Merry Christmas, and may you have Heaven’s choicest 
blessings at Christmas, and for all the year to come. 


TRANGE—tThe same Government which sends out 
S its county agents to organize the growers and 

farmers into buying and selling units, with the 
object, on the one hand, of securing for them better 
prices on their products, and on the other to enanie 


them to buy in large units, so as to get lower prices on 
the things they must buy, particularly fertilizers, has 
just passed a fine of a few million dollars on the fertili- 
zer makers for forming a similar selling unit. They do 


some strange things in Washington, and through the 
courts, in these days. 


TRANGER—We learn that the National Food 

Brokers Association is preparing to file complaints 

with the Federal Trade Commission, charging 
unfair trade practices on the part of some brokers who 
split commissions and for other such unethical acts. 
Their main object is said to be to hamper the manner 
and method of buying by one of the foremost chain 
groups, to wit, the A. & P. “People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,” might be the most 
charitable way to brand this move, in these days ot 
Christmas; though there are those who feel that it is 
even more dangerous than that; for suppose some oi 
those attacked should turn upon the attackers and be- 
gin to drag out some of the family skeletons. The world 
might learn that the question of splitting commissions 
is by far “the lesser of a whole lot of worse evils.” It 
seems to recur to our memory that years ago it used to 
be said that you had to come into court with clean 
hands. 

However, one can hardly find fault with the brok- 
ers because they feel peeved at the refusal of these big 
buyers to pay them commissions, and if the F. T. C. will 
just take their complaint as intended, and go no fur- 
ther, all will be well. But such moves usually do not 
stop there. 


ILL THIS INDUSTRY BE THE LAST? Presi- 

dent Coolidge has done all business a very good 

turn in clearly explaining the mission and im- 
portance of advertising, and has laid for all time a very 
general myth: that advertising is an excessive expense 
which the consumer must pay. 

And the canners have been told that the crying 
need of their industry is improved merchandizing 
methods, that is selling their products to better ad- 
vantage. And they have been told that they have no 
right to go on producing ever-increasing amounts of 
goods without making any effort whatsoever towards 
increasing their market for these goods. They have 


heard these very direct assertions, but as an industry 1 
is sitting still as if it did not know what to do. 


bs 
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If they will take the trouble to look around them 
they will see that almost every other line of industry 
has taken itself by its bootstraps and lifted itself out of 
its troubles of exactly the same kind. For all indus- 
tries have gone through this very phase of too rapid in- 
crease in production for the normal marketing condi- 
tions. You have been told to “build with brick,” “to 
build with pine” and “with cedar,” and to “burn oil,” 
and dozens of others, and now comes the fishermen tell- 
ing people to eat more fish. 


Read this notice which appeared on the front page 
of “Atco Fisheries News,” a little house organ: 


Who Pays the Advertising Bills? 


The head of an internationally known business house 
once said: “Every merchant in business pays for adver- 
tising whether he uses it or not. If a competitor’s ad- 
vertising takes any business away from him the profit 
he would have made on the lost sale is what his adver- 
tising cost him. The merchant who does not advertise 
pays the advertising bill for the one who does. 

“It is easy to fathom how some merchants can 
afford to spend such enormous sums for advertising. 
Their competitors who do not advertise and whose busi- 
ness they take, pay for their advertising. 

“A buyer who is a customer of yours has, we will 
say, one hundred dollars to spend. He reads the adver- 
tising of your competitor and is induced to spend his 
hundred dollars with him instead of with you. Your 
competitor makes a normal profit, let us say, of 12% 
per cent or $12.50. He deducts the one dollar advertis- 
ing cost and has $11.50 profit left. The advertising 
has cost him nothing, he got back its cost and had $11.50 
profit which he would not have had only for his adver- 
tising. 

“Who paid for this advertising? Did your com- 
petitor pay? No, he got the cost back and profit be- 
sides. Did the purchaser pay? No, he paid only the 
regular price. Then who did pay? You, who did not 
advertise paid for your competitor’s advertising. You 
paid out of your cash drawer the profit your competitor 
made on the sale. You paid in the loss of sale and the 
loss of profit. 

“The merchant who loses business through not ad- 
vertising has such high overhead and unit sale cost that 
he cannot possibly sell goods as cheaply as the store 
that increases its sales and reduces its cost by adver- 
tising.” 

The fishing industry has for years been paying the 
advertising bills of competitive industries, and it is high 
time that this condition should cease. By subscribing 
to the Advertising and Publicity Fund of the U. S. Fish- 
eries Association you will help the industry to collect 
the cost of advertising fish from those who Lame for so 
long collected from the fisheries. 

The only logical way to increase consumption of 
the industry’s products is to advertise nationally. Na- 
tional advertising will stimulate consumer demand in 
any given section to a far greater extent than will 
purely local publicity. Fish not only belongs at or near 
the top of all well-ordered menus, but also foremost in 
the mind of the housewife when planning the family 


dinner. 

Are canned foods, the most important product of 
them all, to be the last to feel the revivifying influence 
of advertising and publicity? The Government has al- 
ready shown you that hardly 10 per cent of the people 
willingly and knowingly use canned foods. With 90 per 
cent of your market unworked, are you going to sit still 
and grumble that business is not good? 


The cotton growers are having their business ad- 
vertised by the Government and by the daily papers, 
but you do not wish to wait until your industry has to 
have such attention, and besides you are not farmers. 
You are the only best cash market the farmers have. 
The hewers of wood, the makers of bricks, the farmers 
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of the sea, all else in humanity’s ranks are bestirring 
themselves! What are the canners going to do? 

The Atlantic City Convention is coming on rapidly, 
and there is the place to bring these questions to a 
focus and get some action. 


TOMATO SAUCE AND FRUIT CONSERVE FAC- 
TORY AT MATANZAS, CUBA. 


N a report dated November 10, 1926, American Con- 
| sul Augustus Ostertag, at Matanzas, Cuba, states 
that there is in operation in he Yumuri Valley, 
near Matanzas, Cuba, a factory which manufactures 
guayaba fruit paste—jellies, marmalades and _ pre- 
serves—mango marmalade, candied guayaba and 
oranges, and tomato sauce. This company states that 
it is capitalized at $20,000, and that its annual turnover 
is about $30,000. No fruit is imported by the Com- 
pany, as it uses local tropical and semi-tropical fruits. 
The products manufactured by this company are all for 
domestic consumption. 

The annual production of tomato sauce or conserve 
if this factory totals 100,000 small cans, known as 
“quarters.” This sauce is not like the tomato catsup 
sold in the United States, but is the natural tomato 
boiled down to a thick syrup, which is used largely by 
the natives as seasoning in soups, stews and other 


dishes. All tomatoes used by this company are grown 
locally in the Province. 


BRITISH CANNING OUTPUT. 


N a communication dated November 19, 1926. 
American Trade Commissioner James Somerville, 
at London, states that the Secretary of the Na- 

tional Food Canning Council estimates this year’s pack 
at between ten and twelve million cans. This, however, 
should be accepted with some reserve. The number of 
canners that could be considered as important, he 
thinks, is about ten. The secretary considered that 
there is a possibility that the ouput might reach fifty 
million cans within a period of five yyears. 


‘ HARRY W. CHAPLIN DEAD. 


Harry W. Chaplin, of David Harum Canning Co., 
Homer, N. Y., at one time president of the company, 
died at his home, at Courtland, about two weeks ago. 
Mr. Chaplin is survived by his wife and son. His pres- 


ence was greatly missed by delegates at the New York 
canners’ meeting. 


| CONVENTION DATES 


January 2-4, 1927—Northwest Canners, Annual, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

January 6-7, 1927—Missouri Valley Canners, Annual, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

January 7-8—Southern California Canners, Jonathan 
Club, Los Angeles. Annual meet- 


ing. 
Jan. 24 to 29, 1927—National Canners, National Food 
Brokers, Canning Machinery and 


Supplies, National Pickle Packers, 
at Atlantic City. 

February 15th, 1927—Virginia Canners Association, 
Roanoke, Va. 

February 25-26, 1927—Utah Canners, Hotel Bigelow, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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IMPROVED KERN BRUSH 
FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 

Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Give yourself a real Christmas 
present this year--one that will 
take worry from your shoulders 
--and add pleasant balances to 
your bank account--for many 
years to come. 


Buy yourself an A-B Cooker! 


A-B, as we have so frequently stressed in 
our advertising, is the One-Man Cook- 
room, entirely automatic from start to 


finish. 


A-B Cookers receive the cans direct from 
the closing machine; cans enter the cooker 
immediately after they are closed. No 
varying in coming-up time. A-B Cookers 
are always at proper temperature. 


A-B is always on the job. It has no off 


days. 
illness or fatigue. Long hours do not re- 
duce its efficiency. It stays with you sea- 
son after season and turns out a uniformly 
cooked pack always, under any and all 
conditions. 


Give yourself a real present this Christ- 
mas--an A-B Cooker ! 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


Its usefulness is never impaired by ~ 
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ASPARAGUS 


A. W. BITTING 


December 20, 1926 


The Life History—Development and Present Extensive Use of this Vegetable 


—Its Method of Canning—Its Food Value and Medecinal Claims. 


attractions. 


Dr. Bitting here presents a monograph upon Asparagus, of more than passing interest and value. 
canning literature, going back to the earliest recorded history of the plant, back before the dawn of the,Christian 
era, and from that point rapidly sketching its history up to the present day and date. 
a very prominent position in the canned foods world, and it is time, therefore, that it be presented with all its 
Dr. Bitting is exceptionally well fitted to fill this void in the canning history of the world, and 
that he does it excellently well will be seen from a reading of this article.— Zhe Editor. 


Here is real 


Asparagus has taken 


ASPARAGUS AS A FOOD. 


While asparagus has been used as a food for a very 
long time and given an honor place among the vege- 
tables, its real value has not been due to any high nutri- 
tive qualities, but to the pleasure which it affords when 
eating it. The flavor is not the kind to stimulate a 
craving, and yet it is distinctive and satisfying, and 
that, too, without being taken in large quantities. It 
was necessarily seasonal before canning came into 
vogue. It could be obtained from the beds only in -the 
spring and any advance in the season meant a large 
increase in cost for hot-beds. It is still seasonal to a 
large extent. The fresh material is shipped all over 
the country in the spring, and it is during that same 
time that the use of the canned article reaches its max- 
imum. The Greeks and Romans dried stalks so that 
they might have a supply out of season, but the flavor 
is materially altered by that method of preservation, 
so that little is now prepared in that manner. Pickling 
has also been used, but that destroys all the natural 
qualities. Canning is the most satisfactory method of 
preserving and many prefer it in that form to that ob- 
tained fresh on the market. It has the distinct advan- 
tage of being available at all times and of a fresher 
quality than most of that upon the vegetable market. 

The composition of asparagus as given by At- 
water, and also by Wiley, is as follows: 


Carbo- 

Water Protein Fat hydrates Fiber Ash 
Min........ 93.60 1.60 .20 3.1 .70 3 
Max....... 94.30 2.10 30 3.6 .80 1.6 
Average. 94.00 1.80 .20 3.3 .80 A | 
Cooked... 91.60 2.10 3.30 ies 8 
Wiley..... 93.96 1.83 25 2.2 .74 .67 


In the cooked asparagus the high fat content was 
due to the butter used in its preparation. The same 
asparagus showed 105 calories per pound. 

It is evident from the foregoing that its value de- 
pends upon some quality not found by the usual chem- 
ical analysis. Osborne and Mendel rate asparagus as 
being very rich in vitamine B. 

High medicinal qualities have also been ascribed 
to the plant and particularly by the laity in those coun- 
tries where the plant grows wild. It has been held in 
the same estimation by some people as ginseng has 
teen held by the Chinese, and that estimate persists in 
places. The seeds, growing tips and sprouts were used, 
depending upon which were available. The parts were 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


macerated and boiled until a strong decoction or tea 
was obtained, and this was used according to the re- 
quirements of the case. 

Galen, the most noted physician living in Rome 
during the second century, describes the virtues of the 
plant as follows: “Heating, cleansing and dessicative. 
It relieves inflammation of the stomach, relaxes the 
bowels, makes urine and helps the weak. It removes 
obstruction of the liver and kidneys, but is more help- 
ful if pepper be added to the vinegar.” As his teaching 
of medicine was practically undisputed for thirteen 
centuries, that may be accepted as the medical dictum 
for a long time. It is still much used by European — 
peasants. 

The latest edition (20th) of the U. S. Dispensary 
does not omit the plant, but sums up the whole matter 
in two sentences. “There is at present no sufficient rea- 
son for believing that asparagus is of value in prac- 
tical medicine. The peculiar heavy odor which it im- 
parts to the urine has been the chief foundation for the 
belief in its diuretic properties.” 

A crystallizable principle, asparagin, has been ob- 
tained from the different parts of the plant. It is not 
exclusively a property of the plant, though it occurs in 
greater abundance than from others. 


Table Preparation of Asparagus. 


The Romans used asparagus in various ways and 
did not confine themselves to the young sprouts, but 
also used some of the more mature stalks. The prefer- 
ence seems to have been for young sprouts, which were 
given a very brief heating in boiling water and served 
both for salad with dressing and as an entree. They 
also dried the sprouts and these were prepared by boil- 
ing just before serving. 

According to Lebault: 


“Among the ruins of Pompeii was found in the house of 
Pratus, friend of Pansa, a menu for a feast. Among the dishes 
of the gustatio (this part composed of hors-d’oeuvres, of dishes 
to excite the appetite) the sixth was poulards aux asperges (fat 
pullet with asparagus). At the inauguration of Lentulus the 
gustatio at the feast had as the third item fat pullet on aspar- 
agus.” 

A long period followed, starting shortly after the 
Christian Era, in which little is recorded concerning 
foods, so that our real knowledge concerning the table 
uses of the plant starts with the sixteenth century. In 
1538, Charles Estienne, de Re Hortensi, classes aspar- 
agus with salads, because it is eaten with vinegar and 
oil. “Besides, it appeared that they were liked crisp, 


and that one contented himself with dipping them for 
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ISCO 
FILLING MACHINE 


PISTON AND ROTARY TYPES 
FOR FILLING PRESERVES & JAMS, 


117 of these machines are being used 


For Jelly—83 

For Mustard—38 

For Salad Dressing— 31 
For Apple Butter—29 

For Crushed Pineapple—19 
For Lard, etc—16 

For Honey, etc—17 


Fills cleanly—Measures accurately—Set in 10 min- 
utes for different sizes—Cleaned in 15 minutes for 
different products—Fills from kettles on same floor 
—Simple mechanism, easily cared for—Low cost 
operation. 


ROTARY TYPE 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE OHIO. 


With the approach of the Holiday Season, we take 
a moment to remember the pleasant things the year 
has brought; the old friends we have kept; the new 
friends we have made; to look forward to the com- 
ing year with optimistic faith; and to wish you a 
Christmas of Merriment and Rejoicing and a New 
Year of Happiness and Prosperity. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


Manufacturers of Ideal Viners, Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 


_ SEE US AT THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 
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an instant into hot water; because, according to him, 
when one wished to express the promptitude with 
which anything had been done, the proverbial saying 
was that it had taken more time than an asparagus to 
cook.” This saying, “Citius quam asparagi coquintur” 
(Do it quicker than you can cook asparagus), is attrib- 
uted to Emperor Augustus, indicating the speed with 
which an execution was to be made. 


A means for preserving asparagus is described in 
Le Thresor de Sante, 1607: 


“One takes the leaves of the tenderest and most clustered 
before they form their seed without reot, and being washed and 
sufficiently dry to begin to wither, they are arranged in a smail 
earthen vessel in layers, each covered with salt. The vessel full, 
one pours on it a quantity of, vinegar, or one part verjuice and 
two parts vinegar, putting the vessel in a dry place for fear of 
mouldiness, but it is necessary that the herb and flowers he 
bathed in the pickle. When one wishes to use it, it should be 
washed with wine and lukewarm water so as to make salads 
with olive oil. One joins to the compost fennel in half-ripened 
seed, with its shoots and ends not hardened.” 


The following receipts will give a good idea of the 
methods of preparing asparagus at the times indi- 
cated: 


Les Delices de la Campagne, by Nicholas de Bonnefois, 1684. 

“The best are eaten the last of April, when they have the 
strength of their sap; because those that are eaten much younger 
when they are still red, it is rather through daintiness than for 
their good taste; previously when they were being cooked it was 
necessary to scrape the white so as to remove a hard skin that 
they had, and to put them into fresh water accordingly, then tie 
in bundles, cut the same length for neatness; that done, they 
were put into boiling water a short time to soften, from which 
they were drawn out and well drained; enclosing them hot in a 
clean cloth folded several times to draw all the water from them, 
and afterwards sprinkle with fine salt, if it had nut been put in 
. while cooking, for it improves the taste, but there they lose some 
salt. That being done, you put them in the usual entremet 
sauce, letting them simmer there a little before dressing them 
on a plate, putting the green ends on the inside. 

They are fricasseed also, breaking them raw the length 
across the finger, starting at the bud and breaking as far as they 
are tender; or they may be cut in small balls, so as to disguise 
them in the form of green peas at the time when they are still 
too dear; then they are fricasseed with some water, bacon, fat, 
some marrow or butter, salting and spicing at discretion; also 
adding at the end of the cooking some sweet cream, if a thick 
sauce is wanted. 

The leaves of green peas, minced, impart a taste to it much 
like green peas. 

It is also put to steam between two plates with the above 
mentioned seasoning, and some good broth from the pot; if it be 
wished, heads of lettuce can be added so as to increase them, and 
to modify their great strength. 

With all these kinds of asparagus, one covers with them the 
soups and pots-pourrie and garnishes the edges of the plates 
with them. 

When whole and parboiled, they are put in salads with oil 
and vinegar.” 

L’Escole Parfaite des Officiers de Bouche, 1676. 

ASPARAGUS TART.—Cut some young tender asparagus, and 
hold the ends for to garnish it; blanch in water and put them 
in fine paste; season with salted lard or butter, fine herbs, es- 
chalot, salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cover; when cooked put on 
some cream or juice from mutton and egg yolk. 

Le Cuisinier Francois, De La Varenne, 1688. 


ASPARAGUS.—In order to cook the asparagus whole, put 
them in boiling water with a little salt, and when they are mod- 
erately tender they must be turned over, and draw the kettle 
away from the fire, let them cool partly, then take them out of 
the water and drain them, cover them with a clean cloth, then 
put them in the following sauce. 

Put a dish on a good fire with what is needed of vinegar, 
some salt, and a good bit of butter; then add a little pepper; you 
must turn the butter so that it will melt, so that the sauce be 
thickened. Then put in the asparagus and rasp some nutmeg 
over them; a little coarse raspings of bread are good in this 
sauce, and even some juice from mutton or other roast meat. 
Instead of making this sauce, one is content to eat the asparagus 
with oil, salt, and vinegar as a salad. 
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Le Nouveau Cuisinier Royal et Bourgeois, 1724. 


ASPARAGUS.—Is a vegetable in use among the spring foods; 
the largest are considered the best; they are eaten in many ways. 
Soups are made from them with different fowl, or a green puree, 
as often seen; they are served in entremets for hors-d’oeuvres, 
or other dishes, sometimes in salad, with a white sauce, with 
thick juice, or with cream. This is how they are prepared the 
last way. 

ASPARAGUS A LA CREME.—The asparagus must be broken 
into small pieces and lightly blanched in boiling water, then put 
with some butter into a casserole or with some bacon if one does 
not have good butter, being careful that the whole is not too fat. 
Then some milk and cream are put with them, and lightly sea- 
soned, putting with them also a bouquet of fine herbs. Before 
serving two or three egg yolks must be added, with some cream 
for to thicken the asparagus, and a little sugar put in when 
serving. 

ASPARAGUS AU JUS.—Break the asparagus in pieces, dress 
them with melted fat, parsley, chervil, cut fine, and a chive that 
is taken out; season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg; simmer with 
a little fat broth in a pot on a low fire; when cooked remove 
the fat, and put in some mutton juice and some lemon; serve 
with thick sauce. 

The entire shoots are also served with the essence of ham. 


The English methods of preparing asparagus. 
The Compleat Housewife, 1730. 


To MAKE AsparRAGus Soup.—Take 12 pounds of lean beef, 
cut in slices; then put a quarter of a pound of butter in a stew- 
pan over the Fire, and put your Beef in; let it boil up quick 
till it begins to brown; then put in a pint of brown Ale and a 
gallon of Water, and cover it close, and let it stew gently for an 
hour and half; put in what Spice you like in the stewing, and 


» strain out the Liquor, and scum off all the Fat; then put in 


some Vermicelli, and some Sallery wash’d and cut small. Haif 
a hundred of Asparagus cut small, Palates boiled tender and 
cut; put all these in, and let them boil gently till tender. Just 
as ’tis going up, fry a hanful of Spinnage in Butter, and throw 
in a French Roll. 

To PICKLE ASPARAGUS.—Gather your Asparagus, and lay 
them in an earthen Pot; make a Brine of Water and Salt strong 
enough to bear an Egg, and pour it hot on them, keep it close 
covered; when you use them hot, lay them in cold Water for two 
hours, then boil and butter them for the table, and if you use 
them as a Pickle, boil them and lay them in Vinegar. 

Adam’s Luxury and Eve's Cookery, 1744, gives the following: 

A WHITE RaGoo oF ASPARAGUS.—Cut the Heads of your 
Asparagus and blanch them, then fry them with a little Butter 
and Flower; moisten them with Broth, and season them with 
Salt and Pepper, and let them stew. Thicken them with Yolks 
of Eggs diluted with Broth, and a little Nutmeg. You may use 
this Ragoo under larded Collops, or other Meat. 

ASPARAGUS WITH CREAM.—Cut the green Part of your As- 
paragus in Pieces an Inch long, blanch them a little in boiling 
Water, and toss them up in a Stew-pan with Butter or Lard: 
But take Care they are not too fat. Put to them some Cream, 
a Bunch of Pot-herbs, and season them moderately. Before you 
serve them, beat one or two yolks of Eggs in Cream, to thicken 
the Sauce, into which put a little Sugar; and so serve it. 

ASPARAGUS WITH BUTTER.—Boil them in Water and Salt; 
when they are enough, drain them, lay them in your Dish, and 
let your Sauce be Butter, Salt, Vinegar and Pepper, with the 
Yolk of an Egg to thicken it; stir the Sauce till ready, then pour 
it on your Asparagus and serve it. 

ASPARAGUS WITH GRAVy.—Cut your Asparagus in pieces as 
before, and toss them up with Lard, Parsley, Chervil cut small, 
and a whole Leek, which you must remember to take out when 
done; season with Salt, Pepper and Nutmeg, and set them sim- 
mering in a Stew-pan with Broth. When they are enough, take 
the Fat off, pour over them Mutton-Gravy, and squeeze on them 
the Juice of a Lemon. 


AN AMULET OF ASPARAGUS.—Cut and blanch your Aspara- 
gus in small Pieces, and fry them in Butter with Parsley and 
Chibbol. Then pour some Cream over them, and having sea- 
son’d them, boil them. Then make an Amulet of Eggs, Cream 
and Salt; when it is enough dress it on a Dish, and having 
thickened it with Yolks of Eggs, pour it on the Amulet, and 
serve it. 

To PRESERVE ASPARAGUS.—Cut off those Parts of the Aspar- 
agus that are not eatable, and boil the rest in Butter and Salt. 
Then put them in fair Water; and when they have lain till they 
are cold, drain them, and put them in a Vessel, without break- 
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ing them, with Salt, Cloves, slic’d Lemon, and as much Water 
as Vinegar. Lay a Napkin over them in the Vessel, and cover 
it with melted Butter to keep them; and when you would use 
them, dress them in the same Manner you do those that are 
newly gather’d. 

To PICKLE ASPARAGUS.—Cut off the white Ends, scrape the 
green ones, dry them, and lay them in a broad Pan; throw over 
them Salt, and a few Cloves and Mace. Then cover them with 
White Wine Vinegar, and let them lie nine Days; and then put 
the Pickle in a Kettle and boil it. Put your Asparagus into it, 
stow them close, and let them stand a little. Then set them over 
the fire until they are green, but don’t boil them soft. Then put 
them in a Pan that they may lie at Length, tie them down close, 
and keep them for Use. 3 

The Book of the Table, by Kettner, written fifty 
years ago, is particularly interesting because of its lit- 
erary style. His account of the vegetable is written in 
a somewhat lighter vein. 

ASPARAGUS.—There is no cooked vegetable which raises ex- 
pectations and lures the fancy so much as the asparagus. We 
are attracted to it, as to the chief salad-plants, by something 
more than craving for food—it is a charm. When we know that 
it is a lily, near of kin to the lily-of-the-valley, we are not sur- 
prised at its power over us. When we hear that it is ranked 
with the asphodels, we are ready to believe that the fields of as- 
phodel in which the blessed roam in Elysium must be beds of 
asparagus. It is gratifying to know that this truly Elysian lily, 
though it does not look like a lily when it comes to table, is a 
native of England (sic!). Of kindred plants, besides the lily- 
of-the-valley, there are also in England Solomon’s seal and 
butcher’s bloom. ’ Both of these have young shoots which may 
be eaten like asparagus; and the latter is a great curiosity, hav- 
ing a flower which grows out of the leaf. All these plants have 
a certain narcotic and soothing influence, which is due to a prin- 
ciple named by the chemists, after their wont, asparagin. It is 
a pretty name, but it does not tell us much. We have banished 
asparagus from the British pharmacopoeia, but the French still 

_ hold to it, chiefly, however, making use of the root. It is sup- 


posed to still and soothe the action of the heart, like foxglove; it 
is also supposed to act as a lithic in preventing gravel; and it is 
known to have a marked and very rapid action on the kidneys. 
Whatever may be its medical virtues, we in England know them 
only through the charm of the vegetable when it comes to the 
table. 


And certainly nowhere is it cultivated to such an extent 
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as in the neighborhood of London. It grows wild near the sea- 
side. At Kynance Cove, in Cornwall, there is an island called 
Asparagus Island, because of its abundance there. Loudon, who 
ought to know, declares that nowhere, unless in Holland, is the 
plant brought to such perfection as in England; and he adds, 
without any exception whatever, that the asparagus beds of 
Mortlake and Deptford are the most extensive in the world. 

The greatest defect of the English arrangement of dinner 
is that almost always vegetables are of no account save 
as adjuncts. It is not understood, except in the dinners 
of the poor, that a vegetable may make an excellent dish 
to be eaten by itself alone. To this rule, however, there are two 
exceptions made—in favor of artichokes and asparagus. It isa 
question whether the exception is due to a pure admiration of 
the vegetable, or to the circumstance that, having to be eaten 
with the fingers, it is necessary to put down either knife or fork 
in order to seize the vegetable. The probability is, that if the 
Creator had thought fit, in His wisdom, to endow the English- 
man with three or four hands, he would never be seen eating the 
artichoke or the asparagus alone, but always in conjunction with 
some other food. 

ASPARAGUS IN STALKS.—After washing and trimming the 
stalks, tie them in a bundle, or bundles, of about a score in each, 
and cut the white ends even. Put them in hot water with a 
small handful of salt, and boil them for twenty mirutes. Drain 
them on a napkkin, and serve them on toasted bread which has 
been dipped in the water they have boiled in. Send them to 
table with English butter sauce, for which there is no special 
direction. Some, however, prefer to eat them with oil and vin- 
egar. In this case they are, as the French say, to be refreshed 
with cold water. 

Fontenelle was passionately fond of asparagus, but he liked 
them with oil. His friend, the Cardinal Dubois, liked them not 
less fervently, but he preferred them with a butter sauce. Fon- 
tenelle had a great bundle of asparagus sent to him; he told the 
Cardinal of it, invited him to dinner, and promised faithfully 
that half should be served with oil and half with sauce. The 
Cardinal accepted, but just upon the dinner hour came a mes- 
sage to his host that he had fallen in a fit, and was dead, or 
dying. Fontenelle rushed towards the kitchen. “All in oil! All 
in oil!” he cried, fearing that the cook would not send up enough 
of his favorite sauce to eat with oil; and then, having paid his 
honour to the asparagus, he returned to his dining-room to 
lament over his friend. So great is the influence which aspar- 
agus, with oil, has been known to exert over the human soul.” 


Western Canners Association Meeting 


Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 30th and Dec. Ist 1926 


Large Concourse Of Canners Listens To An Array Of More Than Ordinarily Interest- 
ing and Vitally Important Addresses—From Canners, Supply Men, Brokers, 


Wholesale Grocers, Chain Store Men, and Accounting or Business 
Experts—Much Good Food For Serious Thought 


But No Actions Taken. 


“THE CANNER’S CUSTOMERS” 
By Albert T. Bacon 


HE problem of distribution is one that looms large in the 
business world today. _ The business man, individually and 
through his organizations, is spending money freely and 

almost cheerfully today in an attempt to ascertain the wants of 
his customers and the best and cheapest means of placing his 
goods in their hands. The canner has been brought face to face 
with this same problem, and I shall endeavor to point out that 


the exveriences of business as a whole apply to his individual 
situation. 


A crisis is described as that change in a disease which indi- 
cates whether the result is to be recovery or death. We remem- 
ber a poet’s whimsy: 

“Thank God, it is ended, 
The crisis is passed, 
And the fever called living 
Is conquered at last.” 


(Continued from last Week.) 


Another definition of crisis is found in Webster’s Interna- 
tional, and is, “The point of time when it is decided whether an 
affair or course of action must go on, or be modified or termi- 
nated—a state of things in which a decisive change one way or 
other is pending.” 

For years the practice of selling futures has dominated the 
canning industry. This practice has many advantages, both to 
the canner and to the jobber. 


However, there has been a steady drifting away from this 
old-established practice in recent years, and the situation for 
many canners is rapidly approaching the proportions of a crisis. 


Capital must be more liquid and turnover must more fre- 
quent if sales with a narrowing margin of profit are to yield a 
satisfactory return on capital. And so jobbers and retailers, 
large and small, in many lines of business instituted a policy of 
buying for their immediate needs only, and they passed back to 
the manufacturer the uncoveted privilege of carrying the sur- 
plus stocks, or of deferring manufacture until such time as the 
oe call for another week’s or month’s supply of his 
produ 
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This practice of hand-to-mouth buying on the part of the 
jobbers is, I say, by no means peculiar to jobbers of canned foods. 

It is true that the manufacturer in other lines than yours 
may lose by reason of hand-to-mouth buying on the par of his 
customers, but on the other hand he is in a (better) position to 
retrench by applying this same hand-to-mouth method of buying 
materials and supplies used in his own manufacture, and there- 
fore he can avoid an excessive tie-up of capital. Contrast this 
with the manufacturer of canned foods. He cannot possibly re- 
trench by the hand-to-mouth buying of materials and supplies 
which he uses in manufacture, for the average canner who pre- 
serves the fruitage of one or two annual crops is under the ne- 
cessity of buying his supplies fcr a whole year, and using them 
chiefly at his once-a-year harvesi. and canning season. 


From an economic standpoint it would seem that the canner 
has more to gain than to lose through the hand-to-mouth buying 
which comes in for so much criticism. One hope lies in the di- 
rection of co-operative effors at distribution, another in stabiliz- 
ing prices, and another, well, let’s not get ahead of our story. 

We are frequently, and often unexpectedly, brought face to 
face with this “right about face” in methods of buying. The 
process of adjusting ourselves to the new order of things is more 
a process than an act, and we cannot expect to accustom our- 
selves to it in all its phases, all at once. They tell me that 
when I was a very small child I said, “Mama, when I grow up 
to be a man I’ll feel queer for a day or two, won’t I?” 


Now the changes due to post-war conditions and our per- 
sonal adjustments to those changes must be rather gradual, or 


at least the readjustment will not be effected within the limits of 
a day or two. 


In many ways the situation is far more favorable, I say, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of the canner. It makes for the 
stability of his market. His profits may seldom be as much as 
in some one occasional fortunate year pnder the former regime, 
but it is more than certain that his losses will never be what 
they were under the old order of things, provided he protects 
himself under the new order. 


Assuming that the canner is already seeing the necessity for 
keeping more money in his business, the sale of cannd foods by 
the canner for the immediate needs of his buyers, and for his im- 
mediate needs only, will eliminate speculative features of the 
market and make for stability in prices. The canner may no 
longer ostentatiously display to his banker his future sales con- 
tracts for 50 to 95 per cent of his estimated future output, and 
get credit from the banker on the strength of this superficial 
showing, for the mere fact that the goods are contracted for is 
no evidence that they are actually sold, nor sold at a profit. But, 
if the canner has produced a reasonable quantity of good quality 
canned foods which the public must buy and use within the next 
six or ten months, then the banker may have as collateral a stock 
of staple merchandise, such as is being currently and constantly 
reduced by actual sales, and at prices which net the manufactu- 
rer a fair margin of profit. 


One serious disadvantage to the canner is here remarked 
that practically a year’s supply of canned foods would be on the 
market, on future sales contracts, all at one time, around the 
first of the year, and if money was to be made speculatively it 
was made by the buyer; and if money was to be lost, it was lost 


by the seller through rejections of cancellations so common in a 
declining market. 


_ One disadvantage to the jobber springs out of the future de- 
livery situation. After some canners had unloaded 70 per cent 
to 90 per cent of the pack on future delivery contracts, the ex- 
cess pack, in years of overproduction, was offered to the same 
jobbers, or to other jobbers, at a lower price, instead of being 
held by the canners until the demand caught up with the supply. 
The moral obligation of protecting buyers against declining 
prices rested so lightly upon certain canners that they made 


haste to sell the surplus, to the marked disadvantage of their 
own customers. 


Now, if this economic change, this hand-to-mouth buying, is 
to be permaftent, it will tend to bring the packer, the broker, the 
jobber and the retailer into very much closer conomic relations. 
That is to say, they will no longer be trading on each other, or 
jockeying in an effort to get the advantage of one another. 

It is entirely reasonable to assume that the most profit will 
accrue to each and all the parties to canned foods distribution if 
there is genuine economic fairness to all parties. The packer is 
the one who takes most of the chances, and his success is deter- 
mined in large measure first by the vagaries of the season in his 
own neighborhood, which prescribes, or circumscribes, the meas- 
ure of his pack; and, second, the season in other neighborhoods 
throughout the country, which determines the total supply which 
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the market must consume. Unless the canner realizes a profit 
commensurate with his large risks, he cannot accumulate a sur- 
plus sufficient to improve and enlarge his plant, and an over- 
taxed plant is reasonably sure to turn out inferior goods. 


Digressing momentarily from the immediate subject: We 
might illustrate the reverse of this situation by calling attention 
to one plant within our knowledge which packs an uniformly 
high grade product. The mechanical capacity of this plant is 
well in advance of almost any demand that might be made on it 
through the rapid maturing over large areas. 

The man power is sufficient to provide for almost any con- 
tingencies, and the men are alert and careful at quitting time as 
well as throughout the day, and the quitting time is reasonably 
early every day. The men don’t get to the point of extreme 
fatigue. They are uniformly careful and always ahead of the 
job. The product is not allowed to stand until it deteriorates. 
As a result of this, the men run the factory and are not over- 


run, or discouraged because the product piles up hours ahead of. 
their ability to care for it. 


Label and Quality 


It is surprising when we think of the ignorance of the buy- 
ing public with reference to canned foods. The label leaves much 
to be desired in the way of informing the housewife definitely 
concerning the contents of the can. If she has precisely 15 cents 
to spend she will take whatever is offered her at that price with- 
out knowing how her purchase ranks among the varying grades 
and qualities of canned foods in the store. 


In other words, she purchases a can of tomatoes, or other 
vegetable or fruit, and it is fifteen cents worth of that commod- 
ity. She may vaguely wish she had 25 cents to spend, but the 
impression is equally vague as to what and how much better the 
25-cent product is than the cheaper product. Or, if the pur- 
chaser wants the best that is to be had without reference to 
price, she may get “Petit Pois,’” whereas a fancy No. 3 sweet 
might better suit the fancy of the family palate. 


It is true that some progress has been made in picturing the 
can contents with a lifelike, and especially a life size, reproduc- 
tion of the contents, but even then the excellency of this one prod- 
uct compared with higher and lower grades, and larger or 
smaller sizes, leaves the housewife quite in the dark as to just 
what she is buying. Canners can never hope to display their 
sealed product in tins so that the purchaser is able to pick out 
precisely what she wants as she would from trays of raw fruit 
and vegetables displayed in the store, but some approximation 
of those advantages would be desirable; for example, I take the 
case of peas because they have probably the widest variation in 
variety, size and grades. If the entire range in canned peas 
could be cited on each label there would not be the demand for a 
ten-cent article, but there would be a demand for that article 
which suited the consumer’s palate at whatever price it was held, 
and the consumer would limit her purchases of other things, if 
need be, in order to enjoy that special brand of peas that she 
and her family had learned to like so well. These gradations of 
any one product are generally described in catalogs of other 
goods, and yet the product that is hermetically sealed in tin, and 
which cannot be known until the can is opened, that product 
which, because of that very fact, ought to be described most par- 
ticularly, is rarely so described. 


Some folks have learned through their trustworthy grocers 
that they get their money’s worth in every grade and at every 
price, and they are willing to spend an extra ten cents. They 


are willing to do this because they want better stuff, but the gen- 


erality of shoppers are more inclined to take the medium or low- 
priced can in the hope that they will get something as good, or 
almost as good, as if they spent an additional dime. The aver- 
age canned foods label might omit one of the pictures, or trade- 
marks, and in its place describe the products of this one sort, 
which this one company puts out. 

This would eliminate much of the guesswork and make the 
buying of canned foods more of a science than a lottery. By way 
of illustration, we suggest the following outline of varieties, 
grades and sizes of canned peas which might find a place on 
every pea label. 


I will just have a word with reference to the leaflet you 
found on the seats, or the label. This label was prepared very 
hurriedly last night, purely by way of suggestion, and it gives 
the variety, quality and size in terms that the housewife can un- 
derstand. Mr. Cobb spoke of small, large and medium. There 
is no use trying to expatiate on that. That is a perfect classifia- 
cation. If you have that you don’t need this, but this was pre- 
pared with the same idea—that the housewife did not under- 
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users with overnight service. 
Cars are delivered to the main lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 
Railroads and are then routed direct to their destinations without losing 
valuable time in Baltimore freight yard. 


SOUTHERN SERVICE has always stood any strain to which it has 
been subjected. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, © BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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stand the label, and this is the preparing of the label in such a 
way that the housewife can understand it. 

The two varieties spoken of here are Alaska and Sweets. 
Then the qualities, Standard, Choice and Fancy, using the word 
“Choice” instead of Extra Standard, because I think it is more 
expressive of quality, and it is carrying the same idea that is in 
fruit packages over into vegetables. 

Then the size appears on the label. By some means of im- 
printing just print your own labels now or have them prepared 
by the lithograph label people. The label for each one may be 
printed in your trade terms if you please, that the lady of tie 
house does not understand, but marked on the other side in terms 
that the lady of the house does understand, and for instance 
suppose here we have in this can what is supposed to be within 
this label. You have sweet, choice peas, of a size that is graph- 
ically pictured on the label—sweet choice peas—and she can un- 
derstand that, I believe, a great deal better than she can under- 
stand extra sifted sweet peas, which is purely a trade term. 

The Wisconsin canners have adopted a worthy practice oi 
placing on the label the size of the pea. The housewife finds her 
experiments in buying and trying the differnt sizes is well repaid 
in that she eventually arrives at the sized pea that is best suited 
to her taste. 

But our foregoing proposal goes a step beyond the Wiscon- 
sin idea. 

I remember some years ago being quite impressed with what 
Frank Shook said on the subject of sales, and yet it is so patent, 
so utterly self-evident, that it need hardly to be said at all. 
Speaking to the canners, he said: “Four product is not sold when 
the contract is signed; it is not sold when it is delivered to the 
jobber and paid for; it is not sold when the jobber sells it to the 
wholesaler, and it is not sold until the retailer has sold it to her 
majesty, and that is the lady of the house, and until that lady 
has opened the can and prepared it for the table.” 

I will use the word “sold” with a different application, and 
say that the lady is not “sold” on your goods unless they are of 
the quality that makes her want to fish in the garbage can after 
dinner and find your tin container so she may see the label and 
hurry back for another can of the same savory product. Mrs. 
Housewife is the one to please, and the one who must. be re- 
minded continually of the excellencies of canned foods. 

She must be taught the habit of thinking in terms ot “can- 
ned foods” just about every time the clock asks her, “What shall 
we have for dinner?” 

When she gets the habit of thinking in terms of canned 
foods you wiil be quite indifferent to the changed method of mar- 
keting; that is, the shipping in ten case lots out of your ware- 
house instead of in car lots. 

So long as demand can be reasonably commensurate with 
supply, even though additional capital is drawn into your field 
in the hope of sharing your prosperity, so long will the business 
of making and distributing canned foods yield a fairly even and 
satisfactory return from the packer down to the retailer. But 
the satisfactory return will hinge on the satisfaction that the 
housewife registers when she returns to the corner grocery for 
another can, a half dozen, or perhaps even for a case. 


“Ptomaine” 


I heard it said recently that the housewife gives little heed 
to the reading on the label. And about the only thing that she 
did notice, or the thing that she noticed most frequently, was the 
cautionary phrase, “Empty contents immediately after opening.” 
I question whether it is always wise to say this. It may be that 
some kinds of canned foods will keep better in a glass dish than 
in an open tin can, but except for some few individual products, 
most food products will keep nearly as well and nearly as long 
in the original container. As an alternative your label might 
say, “After opening treat the contents of this can as you would 
fresh food.” A personal experience will sufficiently amplify 
what I have to say on this point. A few weeks ago I came home 
on a Saturday after the family had finished lunch and got a sort 
of a picnic lunch for myself. I am fond of pineapple, and I 
opened a small can, intending to eat all of it at that meal. By 
chance one of my in-laws saw me eating out of a tin can, and 
she expostulated with me promptly and forcibly. She thought I 
was taking my life in my hands because I did not empty the con- 
tents into a china dish immediately after opening. The thought 
is this: Your present warning conveys the erroneous idea that 
canned foods are essentially perishable, that the combination of 
air and food in the tin can is poisonous; that extraordinary care 
must be exercised in using them, and, by the same token, that the 
absence of such extraordinary care spells danger for the con- 
sumer. 


If this were true, most of us would be wearing wooden over- 
coats long before now. The slur or slander that prompts some 
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doctors to trace poisoning or violent sickness to the use of can- 
ned foods is largely an outgrowth of this popular misconception, 
or, to put it another way, were it not for this popular misconcep- 
tion the doctors could not so diagnose and get away with it. 


Who Carries the Load? 


Goods that are packed in August and cannot be entirely con- 
sumed for eight to twelve months must be carried by some one. 
Some one must pay the insurance, interest, extra handling, stor- 
age, protect from freezing, and so forth, that part of the goods 
which is last consumed. It seems entirely logical that this bur- 
den should rest upon the producer, and that he can bear it more 
easily and at less actual aggregate expense than can any other 
handler. If by some miracle the housewife might be led to buy 
several cases to cover her needs until another pack year, it would 
cost the least in the aggregate to carry them, and the housewife 
would learn from the ant: 

She would 
“Consider her ways, and be wise; 
Which having no chief, 
Overseer, or ruler, 
Provideth her meat in the summer, 
And gathereth her food in the harvest.” 


She would take pride in gathering her food in the harvest, 
and know that she had a full winter’s supply of goods that pre- 
cisely suited her taste. But, as this is rather out of the question 
for the immediate present, the surplus load has been transferred 
from the retailer and the jobber to the canner. He must face the 
situation as it exists, at the same time doing all in his power to 
better his position. One solution is to increase consumption. 

The production of canned foods is in a real sense a commun- 
ity or co-operative effort. The amount of production, and the 
variation in production for given areas of cultivation is quite 
beyond human control, so that when the favor of God is ex- 
pressed in bountiful harvests, canners should work as a unit to 
dispose of the surplus, and when bounty changes to scarcity, a 
like community spirit should pervade the industry, and the bene- 
fits that come through higher prices should be taken up by the 
canners rather than by speculators and speculative jobbers. 

The pea canners of this country are about to engage in an 
experiment in co-operative advertising which is calculated to 
strengthen the market and at the same time dispose of 1926 sur- 
plus stocks. But other benefits should flow from a well-managed 
publicity campaign. Such, for example, as the wider apprecia- 
tion on the part of the food-consuming public of the virtues of 
canned foods, their variety, their cost as compared with fresh 
foods, vitamin content, their availability at any hour of the year 
and their unvarying quality. I am speaking now, of course, o 
the high virtues of the larger portion of our canned food 
products. 

Your secretary, Mr. John A. Lee, in his excellent work on 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods” has thus summarized the 
virtues of canned foods in a way that enlightens the buying pub- 
lic and will explode some of their prejudices if his characteriza- 
tion is ee sufficient publicity: 

“The modern cannery is more sanitary than a dainty 
woman’s kitchen, because it is constructed on strictly sanitary 
principles and kept clean by the use of hot water and live steam. 
The contents of the cans, tomatoes, peas, string beans, or fruit, is 
gathered when the proper maturity or ripeness, in the vicinity of 
the canneries where grown, and are washed, cleaned, and pre- 
ware almost altogether by machinery without being touched by 

ands. 

“Being packed fresh near the gardens, orchards, waters and 
farms, canned vegetables, fruit and fish have the tenderness and 
fine flavor which is not retained by such foods when they are 
shipped long distances and openly exposed to the air, or to dust, 
or odors and decay. 

“Then, too, the convenience of canned foods merits the favor- 
able consideration of the housewife. No washing, cleaning, peel- 
ing, scaling, stringing, or cooking is necessary. Most canned 
foods are ready for use ‘right out of the can.’ Some require heat- 
ing and seasoning. Fruits do not even require that much prep- 
aration. They are nearly all ‘ready for use’ ag snag Ol 

My work brings me into contact with other lines of busi- 


ness, and I may say that within my observation organizations 
that have well-balanced production and sales forces, companies 
that are amply financed and wisely managed, are generally the 


best money-makers. But, unfortunately, the sales force is nota- 
bly weak in the canning industry. 

The canner must now be in a position to supply the trade 
the year around out of a six weeks’ manufacturing output. This 
means that he must have a sales department, supported by ade- 
quate advertising. Add this cost to the cost of production, with 
interest on the finished products carried over for an average of 
six months, together with warehousing, extra handling, insur- 
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Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


The list of can manufacturers who have for years 
used the Bliss No. 15K Automatic Fianger in- 
cludes the best known names in the can indus- 
try. These concerns manufacture cans every day 
and must have the best equipment. That a large 
percentage of the machines in these plants were 
sold on repeat orders is a very good indication of 
what the users think of the machine and a user 
knows what the machine will do. Ask a user. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed lines for large 
production—Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and 
Foot operated equipment. 


BLISS * MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago ig, Eee Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, hye» Turin, Italy Paris, France 


Patented 


SEE US AT THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


BLISS 


LING: 


THOM. A. SCOTT OP Gen. Mor. 
THISHOLM-ScoTT co. 


QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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ance and other expenses which used to be paid by the jobber. 

Then add “a living wage for capital,” before setting the selling 
rice. 

7 It is a regular man’s job to rearrange your affairs to meet 

the immediate future. — 

First: Provide sufficient liquid capital, so that you can clean 
up with your bankers once a year, and stay clean until the nov- 
elty wears off. Don’t get into a position where you are forced 
to sell a part of your output below cost in order to meet pressing 
obligations. 

Second: Get an intimate acquaintance with your ultimate 
buyers—feminine gender. 

Third: Acquaint those same feminine genders with the ex- 
cellency, variety, uniformity and economy of canned foods. 

In my judgment you must squarely face the situation and 
master it in order to avoid demoralization in the industry, and 
in oder to accomplish what you all are after: that is, getting a 
living, a competency and something of a surplus out of the busi- 
ness which you have chosen as your means of serving your fel- 
low-man. 


CHAIRMAN STEINHART: We appreciate very much the 
talk Mr. Bacon has given us and the good, sound advice con- 
tained therein. It will be held for ready reference in the future. 

Mr. R. L. Hommel, of Madison, Wis., is the next speaker on 
the program. 


THE CHAIN STORE SPEAKER 


N 1908 came the first real chain grocery. In Jersey City the 
National Grocery Company started in business with four 
stores. It was what I like to term the “forward pass” in the 

chain store grocery development. Groceries were something pur- 
chased every day. Women knew immediately when a saving was 
offered. The movement was spectacular. The grocery chain 
store gained popularity instantly. 

The last eighteen years has seen the great growth of the 
chain grocery from a quartet of stores to more than fifty thou- 
sand. The Curtis Publishing, Company, in a recent survey, re- 
ports that in cities of ten thousand population or over, there are 
40,707 chain grocery stores. Approximately one store in every 
three is a chain. This same survey shows that in New York 
State in cities of 10,000 or over, the chain grocery is even 
stronger, for there are 7,271 chain stores to 8,819 independents. 

The chain store operator is a mighty man to have co-operat- 
ing with you when you stop to consider that the chain grocers 
are doing an annual business of well over two billions of dollars, 
and that a large percentage of this is in canned foods. In a re- 
cent report by Hills Brothers, food specialty manufacturers, I 
read that “of more than 300,000 dealers engaged in the retailin 
of grocery products, not more than 10 per cent can be considere 
thorough business men. It has been estimated further that this 
10 per cent of high-grade merchants, together with the chain 
stores, are doing about 75 per cent of the retail grocery business 
of the country.” 

Statistics prove that the keenness of the chain store oper- 
ator is profitable. Taking 1919 as a basis, chain grocery sales 
have more than doubled, almost tripled. This same comparison 
shows that wholesale grocery companies have suffered tremen- 
dously, which is accounted for by the fact that all properly op- 
erated chain stores can now buy direct. 

I have gone at length to emphasize the importance of the 
chain grocery, to show you that chain store grocers are econom- 
ically sound, and to show you that their future growth is assured. 

In short, my point is this: the chain store grocer and the 
canner are dependent upon each other for their future growth. 

You need our help, and we need yours. Our interest in Na- 
tional Canned Foods Week held this past month, the advertising 
and publicity we gave it, the tremendous successes we achieved, 
prove conclusively that we are willing to do our share in the 
selling of canned foods. It’s mighty good business for us—good 
business for you. The canner can always depend upon the chain 
stores to sell his products. 

Now, there are two ways in which the canner may aid the 
chain store. 

First, there have been some whispers this season that all is 
not well with the canning industry, and from discussions with 
the canners and brokers, one is lead to believe that the consum- 
ers are not keeping the “home fires burning” as they should, by 
eating canned foods three times a day. Now, if this is true, and 
stocks are piling up in your warehouses, it strikes me that your 
problem is “How to Increase Consumption.” 

Restricting output, so long as human nature remains the 
same, is only a “paper” remedy, and fine for the other fellow to 
try, but it usually results in increased production. Another rem- 
edy is to lower the price until demand overtakes supply. Both 
reason and experience prompt such a procedure, but there is a 


changed this. 
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limit to its usefulness. The Rubicon of cost is soon crossed and 
further progress in that direction invites a battle with bank- 
ruptcy. 

No, gentlemen, I think that your way out is through the 
door of quality. By this I mean that quantity must cease to be 
the objective unless that goal can be reached by the straight 
and narrow path of quality. 

Bring the test right home to your individual self. Which 
makes you yearn for the next dish of peas: the melting and 
flavory one, or the hard and dry one? Which induces a second 
helping of corn, the creamy and tender, or the “sloppy” and 
“silky” kind? And does the red, ripe and mellow tomato call 
you when you turn away from the immature and watery one? 
It does, assuredly, and that is why I believe in quality first. 
Put your best efforts into producing goods that will create de- 
mand, and then pack all you can to supply that demand. 

Second, you will recall that two years ago Alfred H. Beck- 
mann, secretary of the National Chain Store Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, in speaking to you, advocated to some extent the abolish- 
ment of future buying and the pro-rata delivery contract in its 
entirety. There was evidence of criticism at that time. Per- 
haps Mr. Beckmann was a bit ahead of the times, but since then 
a oa developed a decided tendency along the lines he sug- 
gested. 

In fact, just a few weeks ago one of the largest wholesale 
grocers in New York City, in announcing a set of rules which 
govern its purchase of canned foods, stated in so many words, 
“We do not wish to buy any canned foods on a contract that 
contains a pro-rata clause. We must have something definite.” 

Another company in Philadelphia, in a letter to its custom- 
ers, said: “We want to emphatically reiterate our opposition to 
future buying as a general policy, as we contend that the aver- 
age retailer would be much better off if he bought according to 
kis requirements from week to week. Then he will be in a posi- 
tion, financially, to take advantage of spot offerings.” I am told, 
on good authority, that practically all chain store interests in the 
East are slowly but surely refusing to buy on a pro-rata delivery 
contract, and many of them are not buying futures to any con- 
siderable amount. 

My plea is this: Do not fight this tendency. Let us buy on 
the open market, and it will be better for all concerned. ou 
may say: “I am advocating so-called hand-to-mouth buying.” I 
sie Po hand-to-mouth buying means buying just for immediate 
needs. 

Hand-to-mouth buying means lower inventories and more 
frequent turnover—the two essentials of any grocer’s success. 
Today the grocery chain unit turns its stock from twenty-five to 
forty times a year. The average individual store something like 
ten times a year. Today many of us have reached the belief that 
the policy of quality and quick turnover is the foundation of con- 
tinued prosperity. 

Buying only for immediate needs is the new and modern way 
of doing business. This “buying-often” movement is even notice- 
able in other lines, particularly women’s ready-to-wear. Where 
a few years ago buyers selected their merchandise twice a year, 
they are now buying every month, and some every week. 


Large-order buying is a relic of an age now gone, when slow 
and infrequent communication and transportation gave no choice 
other than to carry a large stock. Geods could not be moved from 
one place to another in a short time. Even the individual had to 
buy in correspondingly large quantities. 


But railroads, good highways, and trucks, have come; the 
telegraph, telephone and the efficient postal system all have 
No longer must a retailer carry exhorbitant 

stocks, for he can fill his needs in a short time. 

Competition nowadays is between entire industries, not as 
formerly, between individuals. The income of the American fam- 
ily is more or less fixed. If canned foods can be sold more eco- 
nomically by chain stores “buying short,” the American public 
will buy them, and in increasing quantities. But should the chain 
store be frustrated in this plan of selling canned foods while 
other lines of merchandise heed this demand and thus reduce 
their prices, the sale of canned foods will necessarily decline. 
Families can go with a very small quota of any merchandise if 
the price is not in line. This is a case of practical economies. 


As I look at “short-buying” it transfers the risks from the 
jobber and chain store to those best able to shoulder the burden. 


You know more than we do regarding the conditions of supply 
and demand. 


“Short-buying” allows us to sell newer merchandise. To 
sell canned foods that are shelf-worn is not the best advertise- 
ment; it is a reflection on the canner. To constantly re-order 
naturally arouses a salesman’s (and an organization’s) enthusi- 
asm. Since enthusiasm and interest are so important in selling, 
it seems to me that the natural effect of the new order of buying 
is beneficial in that it will surely result in more business. 
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Cameron Can Machinery Co. that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 
210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO minute and getting fine results, We like your machine. 


“80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, | [im 
PER MINUTE and getting fine results ” 3 


CAMERONCAN 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
tell the story. a 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker and Double Seamer 


combined. It sets the pace - _ THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. F 
in Square-Can-Manu- estern Coffee & Spice Mills = Established 1865 
CameronzCan Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. August 15th, 1926 
Gentlemen:- 


Jn answer to your inquiry we are pleased to advise you 


speed of better than 80 square cans with false-seams per 


Very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. Per A. L. Forsberg. 


PFA DLER 


Eliminate Metallic Flavors 
from Your Products Now! 


AS FEW AS 5 TO 10 PARTS IN A MILLION 
WILL IMPART A DEFINITE MATALLIC TASTE! 


@ Inprocessing tomato products nickel and iron tend to change the bright red 
color to a brown; citrus fruits are darkened by most metals during process- 
ing; the absorption of tin changes the color of concord grape juice to violet, 
and so on. 


@ The significant feature of this discoloration is the fact that only a few parts 
2 of metal per million are necessary. Furthermore flavor and food value are 
i simultaneously affected. 


@ You can’t afford to take a chance---Buy glass-lined equipment. 
MODEL “D” PORTABLE TANK Send for our New Catalog, No. 676 
age. Three sizes: THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 
Food Products Div., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cookers 
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Please understand that throughout this discourse, when I re- 
ferred to “hand-to-mouth” or “short-buying” that I did not mean 
that a jobber or chain store operator should buy only a few days’ 
supply at a time, but I do mean that we want to buy on the open 
market to meet our requirements. We want to buy actual mer- 
‘chandise, and to get what we buy, or have contracted for. 

We want to buy as we go along. To buy futures on a pro- 
rata delivery contract means to live in uncertainty. We must 
know where we are. It doesn’t seem fair to us that we should 
take the chance instead of the canner who is right on the ground. 
Speculation is not a part of our business. 

In conclusion, let me say the National Chain Store Grocers’ 
Association is your friend, always ready and willing to push the 
sale of canned foods. The chain grocery movement will grow 
even stronger, and with this development will grow the sale of 
your merchandise. This increase will be aided by more efficient 
buying—“spot” orders (for immediate needs) is the one way. 
Let quality be your guide, and the pro-rata delivery contract can 
- = for the best interests of all. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause. 


We have next on the program Prof. F. C. Gaylord, of 
Purdue University. Mr. Gaylord. 


“OUT OF A CAN OF TOMATOES” 
By Pref. F. C. Gaylord, Purdue University 


HERE are a lot of things that come out of a can of toma- 
| toes, and the first thing in regard to this is that the thing 
that comes out must be something or of some relation in 
regard to what went into the can of tomatoes, and so I want to 
talk a few minutes in regard to quality production and some of 
the things that the co-operation that we are getting down in my 
state shows between the extension department and the canner in 
putting quality in the can, or helping to put it in. 

That reminds me that last year a very good example of 
what quality will do was shown by a crop of peaches that we 
had in this country last year. We had 67,000,000 bushels of 
peaches. Everybody said we were going to be in hard straits in 
Indiana when the Georgia peaches came along and they had so 
many. Of course, Indiana and Illinois peaches get ripe after 
the Georgia crop, but our good growers down in Indiana, when 
these things were said, went on producing, thinning their 
peaches and putting on fertilizer and spray material, getting 
the fine bushel baskets ready and getting ready government in- 
spection, so they could put out quality product. The result was 
they put out a real quality fancy peach that sold from 50 cents 
to a dollar above competitors’ on the market and netted them not 
less than $1.50 to $2.50, f. o. b., and all of our farmers who are 
growing peaches down in Indiana have a smile on their faces 
now, and some of the fellows have sold the crop next year. They 
did that because in the face of the largest peach crop we had 
ever had they produced quality stuff. 

Last year we had lots of tomatoes. I talked with a promi- 
nent Indiana canner and he told me that if they had quality 
stuff in the can they could sell it at a very profitable price. We 
have too much this year of the stuff that is not quality. 

We started about a couple of years ago a Ten Ton Tomato 
Club in Indiana. That idea was to help the farmers and grow- 
ers to get quality stuff into the cans, and I want briefly to out- 
line to you how the Ten Ton Club in Indiana is helping to solve 
some of the difficulties between canner and grower. We have 
had in the last two years 550 members in this Ten Ton Tomato 
Club. We have ten rules laid down. We require the canner to 
do several things, and we require also thae the member of this 
club likewise do several things. 

One of the nice things about this is that both the canner 
and the grower have something to gain by being in this club. 
Most of our clubs are one-sided, but we have a generous bunch 
of canners down in Indiana, and they said, “We will just gamble 
that if a farmer in Indiana can grow ten tons or more of toma- 
toes on three acres, we will give him fifty cents or more for 
those tomatoes,” so that gives the grower an incentive to get 
more per acre. 

In 1925 the three-ton men had 1,500 acres there and 1.7 
more tomatoes than their neighbors. At the minimum price of 
$12 a ton, that makes the farmer’s gross income $19.40 more for 
club members than for their neighbors. 

In 1926 we had 1,702 acres, and the average yield this year 
was 1.1 plus more tomatoes for the club members than for the 
non-members, or an average gross return of $13.20. 

Last year we had in one factory district 59 growers who re- 
ceived more than ten tons of tomatoes to the acre, avergaing a 
little over seven tons to the acre. In the two years we have run 
this club we have had 101 growers out of the 500 who secured 


over ten tons, or 20 per cent have secured ten tons to the acre or 
more. 
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You might be interested in knowing that one factory dis- 
trict had 900 acres of tomatoes. Of those 900 acres, the club 
members averaged 5.4 tons per acre, as against the non-mem- 
bers of 4.2 tons per acre. 

-One canning company said, “If we could get the quality of 
tomatoes that these ten-ton club members are giving us, we could 
produce higher quality tomatoes and more uniform packing 
throughout the season.” All the efforts of the tomato club mem- 
bers are fully justified in the increased quality uf product we 
are able to turn out. 

Lots of our tomatoes in Indiana that go into the cans re- 
mind me of the darky who said to one of his friends: 

“Sambo, do you know the difference between your girl and 
my girl?” 

“ 

“You’ girl is a sight and mine is a vision.” (Laughter.) 

Now there are a lot of tomatoes in Indiana going into the 
cans that are sights and few that are visions. And what we want 
to do is to put more of the vision kind of tomatoes into the cans 
all over the country instead of so much of the stuff that is the 
other kind. 

We started out with this ten-ton tomato club and they said, 
“Ten tons of tomatoes is a high yield. You will never get any 
club members who will get ten tons for a required number of 
acres.” Understand that we made the members secure ten tons 
of tomatoes on all the acreage. If the member had ten acres, he 
had to get ten tons on each one of the acres. If he had twenty, 
he had to get ten tons per acre on the twenty. He must not 
grow less than three acres. 

We found that the farmers who had small acreages and took 
care of them were the ones turning out the high quality, higher 
yields per acre. 

Some of our growers said, “ My, ten tons of tomatoes! That 
can’t be possible. You can’t get that many tomatoes from an 
acre. 

It reminds me of the story about the teacher. 
said, “Johnny, how many are two times two?” 

“It’s four, teacher.” 

“That’s pretty good,” said the teacher. 

Johnny said, “Pretty good! That was perfecv.” 

So we Indiana growers thought we were perfect, and that 
is impossible, of course, even in Indiana. 


Now as a result of this club we have better quality. We 
have had better packs, and our growers seem to think we are 
getting higher prices from that better quality of stuff. We have 
more assured tonnage per acre. We have reduced overhead. We 
have satisfied growers, because the fellow who gets six, seven and 
eight tons, even twelve tons per acre, is making tomatoes a prof- 
itable product. So he is not worried about that. We are having 
less trouble to contract where we get high yields. 


We ran a marketing train through Southern Indiana, and 
along the way a lot of the fellows said, “We have a problem here 
and we will tell you what it is. We want you to get the canners 
in Indiana to pay more per ton.” We asked them how much they 
were getting per acre. Some of them said they were only get- 
ting a ton, and one fellow said he got three tons of tomatoes to 
the acre. 


The canners can never pay enough to make tomatoes profit- 
able when there are only one or two tons per acre. But in sec- 
tions where they are getting six and seven tons it is more profit- 
able. One fellow got over ten tons of tomatoes to the acre last 
year, and that fellow had no kick. He was making tomatoes 
profitable. 


Now with more tons of tomatoes and with better tomatoes 
and better quality we must educate the people to the value of 
canned tomatoes and canned products. The old idea of a food 
ration was that it had to have protein and fats and carbohy- 
drates. If it had those things and was disagreeable, that is all 
you could require of the human diet. Those days are past. It 
requires more than that to build strong bodies and strong minds, 
and those previously unknown organic substances known now 
and so much talked about, vitamins, are getting a more definite 
place in the diet of people every day. We have passed up a lot 
of selling talk about vitamins in connection with canned foods. 

Now these three vitamins, A, B and C, are important. Vita- 
mine A is one of the most important to health and the one we 
find less often in foods. Vitamine A lowers the stamina in gen- 
eral of infections and contagious diseases. Then we have Vita- 
min B, the water soluble that promotes growth and prevents 
nervous diseases. We have Vitamine C, the-one that prevents 
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scurvy, and the one that helps to make children strong. 


The next thing about our canned foods proposition ‘is that 
tomatoes and several other of those foods have all the vitamins 
in them. 
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I wish to impress upon you that what I might say in regard 
to vitamins and in regard to canned foods is not anything that I 
saying myself as an authority. But we pass up a lot of infor- 
’ mation that can be secured. 

We needed some help down in Indiana last year to help 
market tomatoes, and so I was assigned the task of trying to get 
together all of the scientific information that has been gotten 
out in regard to tomatoes as a health food. When I went over 
the information I found that we couldn’t get it all into the small 
bulletin we wanted to issue. But we did get out a small bulletin. 

I just want to briefly review some of the things that we have 
been overlooking in regard to tomatoes as a health food. Toma- 
toes contain all three of the essential vitamins, A, B and C. We 
used to think that when we canned tomatoes or canned any food 
that the heat destroyed the vitamin content. Drs. Eddy and 
Sherman and McCollum, and all the rest of them, found that a 
fallacy, and that it is not so much heat as oxidation that causes 
a breakdown in those things, and that the commercially canned 
food is much better than that canned by the open method, the 
cpen kettle method, where you have a lot of oxidation. 

Tomatoes are rich in all these three vitamins. We are not 
bringing out the fact that tomatoes are equal to oranges or lem- 
ons, lettuce and string beans as a source of these three essential 
vitamins. 

I wanted to find some comparison, and I found that Sher- 
man says in his textbook that tomatoes, either canned or raw, 
weight for weight, rank with lettuce as a source uf Vitamins A 
and B, and with oranges and lemons as a source of Vitamin C. 
I am going to show you that besides these tomatoes contain a lot 
of other things. 

I went to a retail grocery store and bought a dozen oranges 
and asked the price. The grocer said, “Sixty cents.” They were 
size 200 and they cost sixty cents. They weighed four pounds. 
I took them to the office and had the girl peel them. They peeied 
only 25 per cent waste, or one pound sterling. So I really had 
three pounds of oranges left. Three pounds of oranges cost me 
sixty cents, twenty cents a pound. You know the advertising 
that goes on in regard to oranges as a great source of vitamins. 
If those three pounds of oranges cost me sixty cents, what would 
a pound of tomatoes cost? The oranges and tomatoes have a 
great deal of the same vitamin content. 

I went down and found that a can of No. 8 tomatoes was 
selling for twenty cents. I think they sell for around twenty to 
twenty-five cents. The content of No. 3 cans is two pounds and 
one ounce. At that rate, a pound of tomatoes was costing me 
9.6 cents. A pound of oranges cost me twent ycents. I am 
going to show you that oranges don’t have anything on toma- 
toes. Not only do they contain these yitamins, but tomatoes are 
high in mineral matter. They contain Vitamins A, B and C, 
phosphates, limes, potash, magnesium, sodium, sulphur, chlorine 
and iron. The iron is in such composition that the food authori- 
ties classify tomatoes as a bone and body builder. So they con- 
tain a large amount of mineral matter and are classified as body 
and bone builders. 

Now doctors tell us that tomatoes are a medicine. They tell 
me that last year there were more than a million bottles or Pe- 
runa sold in this country. You know the medicinal properties of 
Peruna. But suppose we figure what tomatoes are worth as a 
medicine. One of the prominent doctors in Chicago outlined five 
things that tomatoes were good for as a medicine. He said, first, 
because of their richness in vitamins; second, effective blood 
cleansers; third, richest natural health acids (they tone up the 
stomach and intestines); fourth, correction for the kidneys; 
fifth, they help cure diabetes. They rank first as fruit and veg- 
etable in food treatment. 


If we have all those things listed, one bottle of tomato juice 
ought to be worth several bottles of Peruna. Yet down in our 
town we have had any number cf citizens who would pay a dol- 
lar for a bottle of Peruna and take three to half a dozen bottles. 

It has been proved that tomatoes are one of the great infant 
foods. In a Chicago hospital a leading doctor made this state- 
ment: “The vitamin content of tomatoes is accomplishing un- 
dreamed of things in the feeding of infants and children in this 
hospital.” 

Now there is another thing. It is stylish to be thin like I am, 
and there are a lot of people who are not blessed with that con- 
dition. The health authorities have proved to people in generai 
that tomatoes are one of the greatest fat reducers, the natural 
remedy for fat reduction. If the canners would play up that 
point alone they would go a long way in increasing the consump- 
tion of tomatoes. 

In the great Presbyterian Hospital in New York city toma- 
toes in the diet head all the rest of the foods as the swiftest and 
most natural remedy for curing this unnatural enlargement. 

We have been looking all over the country for a drink that 
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would be well within the law. Some people require one kind and 
some require another. But tomatoes meet all the qualifications 
of a good drink. They contain malic, citric and phosphoric, the 
acid that is more or less in oranges and lemons, and phosphoric 
acid in addition. So if we want to put up a drink within the 
law, one that has a real kick in it, we couldn’t do anything bet- 
ter than fix up a tomato drink. 

What a wonderful consumption of tomatoes there would be. 
We could drain off the liquid and use it in connection with tha 
fountains of the country. 

We decided in Indiana we were not advertising tomatoes. 
Tomatoes are our principal canning product in Indiana. We nad 
3,000,000 people who, instead of using so many oranges ana 
lemons, we wanted to educate to use food produced at home. Our 
slogan has been, “Eat Indiana products.” We got out this little 
— which states the facts in regard to tomatoes as a health 

ood. 

Since that bulletin has been issued the woman in charge of our 
bulletin establishment has told me it is the most popular exten- 
sion bulletin which has ever been put out by the University. 
There has been a greater call for it than for any of the other 
bulletins we put out. 

We decided we wanted this to get into the hands of all our 
people in Indiana, so the coming generation would know the 
value of tomatoes, so our canning factory friends in Indiana 
would have an increased business. I want to say we were glad 
to do this, because the things that are stated in this bulletin are 
facts. We could say plenty of fine things about tomatoes and 
still stick to facts. 

A number of years ago we got out a kraut circular, and told 
the wonders of kraut. There were a lot of statements in that 
circular that were all right, but they would not bear the light of 
scientific facts. This little bulletin is merely a quotation from 
all the best food authorities in the country. 

We are putting this bulletin into the hands of the home 
economics teachers in Indiana. We are asking these people to 
have at least one lesson each term in regard to the food prop- 
erties of tomatoes and how to conserve them. Tomatoes are one 
of the most versatile vegetables we have. You can use them as 
soups, vegetables, salads or almost any way. 


Before I got out this little circular my young son wouldn’t 
eat tomatoes. It is his desire to be a football player. I said to 
him, “If you are going to be a football player you will have to 
have these Vitamins A, B and C.” He is bigger than I am now. 
I didn’t have enough tomatoes. So every time we have tomatoes 
he has a large dish full, which he eats. He says, “I am eating 
these because they contain Vitamins A, B and C.” 


If we can get all our boys and girls in Indiana and all over 
the country to eat tomatoes, so they will grow up big and strong, 
it will not only produce healthier and happier people, but it will 
help our canning friends to get rid of the surplus. 


We are passing these bulletins out to all the women’s clubs 
of the state, trying to get them into the hands of all housekeep- 
ers, even sending them to canners. 


We are publishing “Tomatoes as a Health Food” in a lot of 
the leading magazines. You would be surprised to know the 
free publicity you can get. I have already been paid for several 
articles. They are glad to get them and will pay for the privi- 
lege of getting them. One paper that has a circulation of over 
half a million is running this bulletin in full and paying me be- 
sides. That goes into the hands of the average people who are 
consuming food products. You would be surprised to know the 
free advertising you can get in the farm papers and other papers 
of the country just througr articles that are prepared. 


It seems to me that we, as canners, are passing up the won- 
derful opportunity of advertising our foods as health foods. If 
each canner would do that, we should be able to get wonderful 
results. It reminds me of the story of the teacher who asked 
Johnny to get up and give a quotation. Johnny said, “Judas 
went out and hung himself.” 

The teacher said, “That is fine. Give another one.” 

Johnny said, “Go thou and do likewise.” (Laughter.) 

If in every state in the country you canners would get in 
touch with your experiment stations and your extension depart- 
ments and get the facts before the people in regard to canned 
foods you would go a long way toward building up a better de- 
mand for quality stuff, and then you could go on and produce. 


So, my friends, canned foods are recognized in scientific 
circles in regard to their food value. It is known by the canner, 
but not the consumer. The housewife doesn’t know about the 
wonderful health value of canned foods. She buys them as a 


convenience, as a time saver and as a substitute for the fresh 
vegetables. And very often the educated woman buys them with 
an apology. 
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I believe it is up to us to go out and help to sell our own 
stuff. It reminds me of the woman down in Lafayette, a very 
fat lady who tried to get on the street car. We have a one-door 
street car. This lady had a lot of packages. In trying to get 
in she got stuck in the doorway. The conductor tried, but he 
couldn’t pull her in. She saw as she looked back a bunch of boys 
giggling and laughing behind her. She said, “You boys get be- 
hind me and push.” (Laughter.) 

I think that is what the canners of the country have to do. 
They have to get behind the experiment stations, the extension 
departments, and push a little bit in regard to putting over some 
of these well known facts. You know, but the people in general 
don’t know, in regard to the health and happiness properties of 
canned foods. 

I have a few of these little bulletins which I brought with 
me, and I shall be glad to have you take a copy if you so desire. 
(Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN STEINHART: Prof. Gaylord feared there 
might be a loss of time in connection with his speech, but his fear 
was certainly unfounded. I am sure for the whole industry, but 
particularly to the tomato branch of the canning industry, 
his remarks will be of great value. 

Prof. George E. Starr, of the Horticultural Department, 
Michigan State College, is next to speak to us. 


BETTER SEEDS FOR CANNERS. 
By Prof. George E. Starr. 


HEN “Professor” Guelf, of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association, visited the Michigan State College 
the past fall he inquired if I would accept an invitation 

to go on the program for this meeting and say something to you 
on the subject of better seeds for the canner. 

Having been for many years connected with one of the 
prominent seed houses in charge of production and development 
work, and later on the staff of the Michigan State College, I be- 


lieve that 1 can speak to you not only from a technical view- 


point, but from the practical side as well. 

The vegetable packing season of 1926 has passed into his- 
tcry. The profit or loss sustained by the canner on this season’s 
pack may now he determined with a fair degree of accuracy. It 
is not too early for the canner to spend some time in a critical 
examination of his records of the past season’s work, that the 
possible errors and mistakes of 1926 may not be repeated in 1927. 

Every canner wishes that his pack might all grade extra 
standard or fancy, for a study of current market reports on 
prices of canned products shows that high grade goods are mov- 
ing easier at better prices, while products of standard or sub- 
standard quality are slow to move and are quoted at prices 
which in many cases show an actual loss to the packer. 

There are a number of factors which enter into the produc- 
tion of high quality in canned products, but perhaps one 01 the 
greatest single factors upon which quality depends is the qual- 
ity of the seed stocks which are used to produce the crops. 

In my contact with the canning industry it has been my 
cbservation that the average canner does not give sufficient 
thought to one of the most vitally important items connected 
with his business, his seed supply. 

Candidly, do you give as much thought to your seed produc- 
tion and purchases as you do to the buying of your labels or your 
koxes or your cans? It has been said that you do not. 

Your factory equipment may be perfectly arranged; the su- 
perintendent may be an expert; the field men may be well train- 
ed, alert and on the job; the farmer growers may be efficient, 
and the weather conditions over the canning season may be all 
that might be desired, but this ideal combination is powerless to 
produce a fancy product in the can if inferior seed stocks be 
sown. 

As we consider the present status of the canner seed sup- 
ply we are reminded of Mark Twain’s complaint about the 
weather. “Everybody talks about it, but nobody ever does any- 
thing about it.” This is hardly an apt quotation, for consider- 
able work toward the improvement of canner varieties of vege- 
tabels through the combined agencies of the seedsmen, the can- 
ners and various experiment stations is now under way. How- 
ever, the industry is so vast, the field is so large, and the need 
for further improvement is so great that we can well afford to 
spend sometime in the discussion of ways and means toward 
bringing about a better condition in the canning industry 
through the use of better seeds. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the qualities which 
seed must possess in order to be rated as good seed. First of all, 
it must show a higher percentage of visability. It must not only 
grow, but it must produce plants with strength and vigor. It 
must be free from disease, for many of our most serious piant 
diseases are carried by the seed. It must be true to name, and 
what is of particular importance to the canner, it must be a 
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good type for the variety in question, so that all plants may 
mature uniformly, and be of highest quality. Seed lacking m 
any one of these qualities may be considered poor seed. 

In order to grow good seed it is necessary that the producer 
start with well-bred, selected foundation stock seed. ‘The seed 
crop should be grown in a locality known to be favorable for the 
production of high quality and which is free from disease. The 
growing crop should be inspected and all plants found to be dis- 
eased or untrue to type should be removed. The matured seed 
should be harvested at the proper time, carefully cured, condi- 
tioned for planting, and stored under dry conditions. 

The unreliable producer may sow seed stocks of inferior 
quality. He may produce a seed crop in a locality in which 
plant diseases may be prevalent, or which for other reasons 
may not be desirable. He may allow all rogues to mature and 
be harvested with the crop, and yet in the end he may produce 
seed which in external appearance may compare very favorably 
with good seed. Seed produced by the first-named method, if 
sown by the canner, will be sure to produce good results. 

Seed grown in the other manner is certain to result in dis- 
appointment and loss to the canner. Witness the very heavy 
loss of the Tri-State packers during the past seasun on the pack 
of string beans, due to the bean anthracnose. This loss was 
greater than the total cost of their bean seed for many years to 
come. 

Good seed properly produced will always cost a trifle more 
than poor seed. It may readily be seen that it costs more to pro- 
duce this style, but, as has been well said, “At no time in the 
history of a crop can greater results be secured with less trouble 
and expense than with the seed.” Also the relation of the cust 
of seed to the value of the crop produced is so small that only the 
very best obtainable seed should be sown. 

It takes a comparatively small percentage of off types in 
seed to produce damaging results. A 5 per cent mixture of early 
maturing rogues in a field of canning peas will often throw the | 
pack into standard or sub-standard class. A mixture of late 
rogues, while not so serious from the packer’s standpoint, tends 
to lower quality in the can, and in addition it may cause dissat- 
isfaction and loss to the farmer grower. A well-appointed can- 
ning factory represents a large and permanent investment to the 
owner, and one of his greatest assets is a group of coutented and 
prosperous growers. Good uniform seed stocks make for a 
greater profit to the farmer grower as well as to the canner. 

There are now four important sources of canner seed sup- 
ply. The producing seedsman, the jobber, the independent 
farmer grower, and the canner himself, who may intentionally 
produce a portion of his seed, or who may allow certain fielas, 
primarily designed for canning, to mature for seed purposes. 

The reliable seedsman, as a rule, knows how to produce good 
seed. Without doubt it is his wish to supply none but the best. 
While I hold no brief for the seed trade, I would dare to state 
that the seedsman of today is furnishing just as good seed as 
he can afford to do if he retain his share of your business. He 
knows what it costs to produce good seed, that the price paid to 
his farmer grower is but a fraction of the total cost; that to 
maintain good seed stocks there must be expensive labor devoted 
to the breeding of foundation stocks; an extensive field force to 
rogue the growng crops. Also, he must have warehouse facili: 
ties and equipment to properly condition and store the seed. An- 
other item which he must consider is the occasional loss of val- 
uable seed stocks through crop failures. 


The clothier, the dry goods merchant or the grocer may 
turn his capital many times during the course of a year, possibly 
making a profit on each turnover. The seedsman, like the can- 
ner, makes but one turnover of his capital during the year, and 
any possible profit must come from this turn. 


The jobber is in a different category. He regards seed as a 
commodity to be bought and sold. While the seed which he sells 
may be of high quality, it is quite as likely to be very inferior. 
Much of the business of the jobber depends upon the fact that 
it is difficult to tell by inspection of a seed sample just what 
type it may produce. Two samples of so-called Alaska pea seed 
may appear to be identical in every way, and yet as evidenced 
in the trial grounds at Michigan State Experiment Station dur- 
ing the past season, one sample may prove to be a very good 
strain of Alaska, while the other may contain not one single 
seed of the true type. A 


The independent farmer grower of the West produces each 
year many thousands of bushels of canning pea seed, an appre- 
ciable quantity of which finds its way into the hands of the can- 
ner, either direct from the grower or through the jobber. With 
but few exceptions the use of this seed is certain to cause sor- 
row and loss to the canner. We may occasionally find a grower 


who is taking pains with his stock seed, and is carefully rogue- 
ing his crop, but his numbers are few. The larger part of the 
seeds produced by the independent grower are grown year after 
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year without selection or rogueing and each year they become 
more foul. 

The canner seed producer may grow seeds ot highest quat- 
ity. If he devotes as much time and pains toward improving his 
seed stocks as does the respectable seedsman, there is no reason 
why he cannot produce seed of excellent quality. The canner 
who merely allows certain fields to mature for seed without 
regueing or selection is making no progress. 

The seedsman who carries a full line of vegetable seeds for 
the truck gardener as well as for the canner often finds that his 
canner lines are the least profitable for the reason that he is 
compelled to meet a stiffer price competition in these lines. He 
complains that while the canner talks in terms of quality he 
thinks in terms of dollars and his business goes to the dealer 
who can quote him the lowest price. A seedsman told me at the 
Louisville Convention last January that a prominent Mid-West 
canner “bothered the life out of him for three days trying to se- 
cure a reduction of 25 cents per pound on the price of his tomato 
seed, thereby trying to save three cents an acre on his crop, and 
because no such reduction was granted he changed his source of 
seed supply, remarking that he thought he could get by with the 
cheaper seed. 

The jobber is apparently satisfied. He is getting some good 
business and he buys at a price which he feels certain will net 
him a profit. He is never hampered by high production costs. 
The independent grower feels that he is getting his share of the 
business, else he would not continue in the growing of these 
crops. The canner who produces high grade seed stocks for his 
own use explains this practice by saying that it is the only way 
Ly which he can be sure of getting the quality which he needs. 

Thus the situation exists today, with but little change from 
that of yesterday, and thus it will exist tomorrow, unless some 
canner does his part to assist in bringing about a needed ref- 
ormation. 


The standard varieties of canning vegetables in common use 
today are comparatively few in number, and as a rule these are 
well known by the canner. New and improved varieties are 
released from time to time by various experiment stations and 
seedsmen. The canner is informed as to these improved varie- 
ties through the offices of his central organization. What he 
cften does not realize is the fact that, no matter how pure and 
good a strain may be in the beginning, it may rapidly degenerate 
within a comparatively few generations, unless grown under 
proper conditions. So that variety may mean comparatively 
little unless backed by the guarantee of a reliable seed producer. 

With certain crops, such as beets and sweet corn, which 
cross readily in the field, this is especially true. Seed of Detroit 
Dark Red Beet, when grown from selected roots and under 
proper safeguards to prevent field crossing, will produce a crop 
of roots of uniform size, shape and color, while if produced 
from unselected roots which have been allowed to cross with 
other varieties the resulting crop will be off in shape with many 
light colored roots. There is an apparent exception to this rule, 
for in rare instances, under certain conditions of soil and tem- 
perature, the interior color of roots grown from the best of 
strains may be somewhat unsatisfactory. 

Sweet corn responds readily to careful selection and proper 
environment, but with little selection or if grown in an unfavor- 
able location it will speedily deteriorate in quality. The ear may 
become coarsened, the grain may become too starchy and the ex- 
ternal surface of the dry seed may lose the fine wrinkled appear- 
ance so closely correlated with high quality and sugar content, 
and may assume a smooth, somewhat flinty appearance, which 
indicates low quality. There was a time not so long ago when 
canners packed and had a: ready market for Golden Bantam 
ecrn. What is it now? Almost a drug on the market. Who but 
the canner is responsible for this? 

In the first place, a wrong start was made by the purchase 
cf cheaper planting stock of inferior quality, and then other yel- 
low varieties “just as good” were substituted. The consuming 
public, as final judge of quality, now declines to take a chance, 
and the canner loses what might be a valuable and profitable line. 

If the canner is sincere in expressing his desire for better 
seeds, and I am certain that with a vast majority of the can- 
ners this may be true, he holds the solution of this problem 
largely in his own hands. 


If he will encourage the production of high-class seeds, it 
need not be many years before he will have them available in 
ample quantities. 

First of all, he should have some means through his own 
central organization of collecting first-hand information as tu 
quality direct from the growing fields of the seed producer. This 
will enable him to get in touch with the seedsmen who are using 
the best methods of producing gocd seeds. He must then take 
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advantage of this knowledge by purchasing his seed supplies 
from these producers only. 

He must come to a greater realization of the fact that good 
seeds can never be the cheapest; that there is seldo many bar- 
gain in cheap seeds; that in general cheap seeds are the most 
expensive in the end. He must stop and consider the fact that 
every time he takes a chance and buys a lot of seeds because 
they are a little under a fair market price he is laying up more 
trouble for himself in the future in that he has made it just 
that much harder for the reliable seedsman to remain in busi- 
ness. 

While good seed may cost more than poor seeds, the differ- 
ence in price need not be prohibitive. I recently heard a canner 
say that his firm had an actual loss of nine cents per case on 
every case of the lower grades of peas which it packed. If we 
consider this on a basis of a fair crop of sixty cases per acre, 
and if, due to inferior seed stock, one-half of these were off- 
grade, computed on this basis the loss would amount to $2.70 
per acre; a difference of one cent per pound in cost uf seed woutd 
amount to but $2.40 per acre, and one cent per pound in seed 
price may often mean the difference between good seed and poor, 
and in this case the resulting pack might not only be taken from 
the losing column, but it would quite likely be placed over in the 
higher grades, which may show a considerable profit. 

There is at present a commendable amount of co-operation 
between the canner, the seedsman and the experiment station. 
It would seem desirable that during the next few years the ex- 
periment stations in the principal canner states might enlarge 
somewhat the scope of their operations and devote more time to- 
ward aid in increasing the available amounts of choice stock 
seeds. Certain canner crops such as peas, beans and tomatoes 
are classed in the group of plants which are most responsive tv 
rapid improvement and increase. 

Trial grounds as conducted by experiment stations or indi- 
viduals are useful in a general way as indicating quality in 
samples immediately under test and in determining whic hvari- 
eties are best adapted to the canners’ use, but they are limited in 
that their records relate to past performance, and may give but 
relative information as to what may be expected from the same 
producers in another season. Trial ground tests will not take 
the place of competent field inspection. 

In conclusion I would repeat that much of the loss due to 
low grade canned products may be directly traced to the inferior 
quality of the seed which is sown. A large part of future loss 
may be avoided if the canner will take pains to inform himself 
as to the better class of seed producers, if he will secure his seed 
from producers of known reliability, and will be willing to pay 
a fair price which will cover cost of production and a profit te 
the producer. 


As the individual packer is not in a position to secure this 
knowledge through his own efforts, there will be the necessity of 
setting up within his own national organization some method by 
which he may gain information direct from the growing field, 
this information to be available to members of his own organiza- 
tion only. The amount of seed of peas, beans, corn and other 
items in use by the canner is known, and will average fairly con- 
stant from year to year. The best locations for seed produc- 
tion are also well known. It would not seem at all difficult to 
cover this field at a time when final results might be predicted. 


Any reform must take time. The methods of years may not 
be overthrown in a day. However, if some such plan might 
be carried out, I believe that in time the unreliable or dishonest 
dealer might find it unprofitable to continue in business, while 
the reliable producer would be encouraged to expend his opera- 
tions increase his efforts and within space of a very few years 
he would be producing your seeds in ample supply and at a price 
which you can afford to pay. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN STEINHART: We appreciate your remarks, 
Professor Starr. 

I see Mr. Hamilton has returned, and I will ask him to close 
the meeting. 

President Hamilton took the chair. 

PRESIDENT HAMILTON: The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions seems to be absent this morning, and I will 
call on Colonel Lee to read the resolutions. 

SECRETARY LEE: “Resolved, That the Western Canners 
Association are indeted to each of the speakers on the program 
for their presence and interest in the Association and the very 
_ and efficient addresses on the various subjects handled by 
them.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimuusly. 

SECREARY LEE: “Resolved, That the Western Canners 
Association heartily commends the work being done by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture of the United States in its efforts to 
control the menace of the European corn borer, and that this As- 
sociation and its members hereby pledge their support to the 
National Committee having charge of this work, and recommend 
that Congress appropriate the sum of $10,000,000 for the use of 
said committee in fighting this destructive pest; it is further 

“Resolved, That each member should write to his congress- 
man and senator asking their support for such appropriation. 

“Resolved, That we deplore the loss of a number of members 
of this Association and prominent members of the canning in- 
dustry since our last convention, among whom are: C. W. Miller, 
Vinton, Iowa; Louis Hirsch, Louisville, Ky.; J. H. Empson, Long- 
mont, Col.; W. S. Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; James A. An- 
derson, Morgan, Utah, ex-President, National Canners Associa- 
tion; George G. Bailey, first President, National Canners As- 
sociation; United States Senator B. M. Fernald, West Portland, 
Me., ex-President, National Canners Association. 

The passing of these valued and distinguished members of 
the canning industry, more in number than we have ever before 
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lost between sessions, shows the uncertainty of life and the in- 
evitableness of death. 

Our only consolation lies in the fact that they were all fine 
God-fearing and God-loving men who made the world better for 
their being in it, and that they have all moved on to a higher 
sphere of usefulness in the great eternal life, and to say sorrow- 
fully as we miss them, ‘Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand and 
the sound of a voice that is still.’ ” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of these resolutions. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

SECRETARY LEE: Mr. President, if you will permit me, 
I would like to have the opportunity to thank all those who have 
attended this convention, canners, brokers, wholesale grocers, all 
interested in the canning industry, for their presence here today 
and for the splendid attention they have given to our proceed- 


ngs. 
PRESIDENT HAMILTON: Gentlemen, if there is no fur- 
ther business to come before the convention, we will adjourn. 
The meeting adjourned at 11.50 A. M. 


Meeting Of The Ohio Canners 


Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus Ohio 
December 7th and 8th, 1926 


FTER a luncheon given by the Association, President J. 
A Warren Wood opened the meeting by introducing Dr. S$. S. 

Powers, who showed the assemblage that quality is alto- 
gether up to the individual; that the goodness in his pack is re- 
lated to the character of the packer. That is to say, that a 
straight and forward packer is going to put only the best into 
the can, and for this reason will be the successful packer. 

Miss Jane Finlley was next called on_to speak on the sub- 
ject “Nutrition of Canned Foods.” Miss Findley said that Sec- 
retary Irons had given her three subjects from which to choose 
her talk. First, “What does a housewife know about Canned 
Foods?” This information, she suggested, could be obtained by 
a proper survey of housekeepers, and she proposed that the As- 
sociation appoint a committee to make such survey. Secondly, 
“How Canners Should Label Canned Foods.” <A better method 
of labeling than the present would be to term them Grade First, 
Second, Third, etc. Third, “Nutrition of Canned Foods.” 

In recent experiments conducted to determine vitamin con- 
tent of canned peas, it was found that the longer the cook the 
less the content of Vitamin C, and that canned peas have a 
greater Vitamin C content than have home-cooked peas. Both 
canned peas and home-cooked peas were fed to rats, and it was 
found that the rats fed canned peas flourished far better than 
those fed home-cooked peas. In further experiments on spinach, 
it was found that the more the spinach is blanched, the more 
Vitamin C content is lost. . 

Work for best possible quality in canned foods to increase 
your sales, she told the assembly. A quality product is more 
palatable and of more food value. A palatable food is what the 
housewife wants and will pay the price for. A palatable food 
will convince her of the value of canned foods. 

President Wood then explained that Jon Van Meeter, presi- 
dent Ohio Wholesale Grocers’ Association, was unable to attend 
the meeting, but had sent a very able representative in Mr. Geo. 
Carroll. Mr. Carroll explained that the Ohio Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association had formed a trade relations committee, the purpose 
of which is to better conditions and co-operations between the 
retail grocers. This committee is formed of a representative 
from each of the eight zones in the State. Mr. Carroll suggested 
that the Ohio Canners’ Association form a committee to act in 
co-operation with them. 

President Wood assured Mr. Carroll that the Association 
would take some action in this respect, and then introduced Prof. 
L. L. Huber, who spoke of the Corn Borer. 


THE CORN BORER 
By L. L. HUBER, 
Of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


HE European corn borer is not under control. Despite*such 
measures of control that have been in operation, the insect 
increased 500 per cent this year in Northwestern Ohio. 

Some fields were severely damaged. Stalk infestation ran up 


to 100 per cent and the average borer population per stalk was 
as high as ten. 

Clean farming practices, such as plowing completely under 
and burning stalks and high stubble are aids in control. There 
is no evidence that farm practices and other mechanical meas- 
ures will insure the control of the borer in all cases, but will un- 
doubtedly help considerably. Mechanical measures have their 
limitations. Recognition of these limitations should not deter us 
from employing machinery to the greatest possible extent, for 
every effort on the part of the grower to check the borer is urged. 

Entomologists believe that ultimate control of the borer will 
come through the employment of all possible methods, many of 
which are still in the experimental stage. Later planting of cer- 
tain varieties of corn may be recommended of the near fu- 
ture. Parasites may eventually aid in control. 


Fork is now being conducted in an effort to develop a 
strain of seed that can be planted as late as June Ist, instead of 
the present practice of May 10th, which will still mature early 
enough to be pulled before frost. 

Certain areas seem to be more favorable than others and 
a study along these lines will be made. 


The corn borer problem is primraily the farmers’ problem. 
The general public, however, is greatly interested in the final 
outcome, for eventually it must pay the additional costs of grow- 
ing corn. 

Those who are best acquainted with the habits of the borer 
know that it cannot be eradicated: The idea that the corn 
borer can be stopped is mostly nonsense, for there is absolutely 
nothing we can do that will prevent the borer from spreading 
to whatever areas may be favorable to it. Furthermore, re- 
search entomologists and other investigators in Ohio believe that 
the chances of retarding the borer to an appreciably greater ex- 
tent than it has been retarded in the past are practically nil. 


PRESIDENT WOOD: While we are on this subject, Mr. 
W. P. Hartman, secretary of the Michigan Canners’ Association, 
has something to say to us concerning it. 


Mr. Hartman stated very plainly that he does not agree 
with Professor Huber, and said that “We have got to stop it.” 
What is the use of fighting a battle if we are not going to win? 
We are going to find the individual some place with the solutioon 
to this problem, It is going to take a lot of money. A committee 
headed by Professor Christie, of Purdue (Ind.), has been formed 
to fight the borer. This committee has already prepared a bili 
for a $10,000,000 Government appropriation, and the States hav- 
ing this menace are being asked by the canners’ associations for 
a considerable sum to fight and stop infestation, and it is hoped 
Ohio will do its part. We want the Federal Government, State 


and college aid to save our bread and butter, and we are going 
to save it. : 


PRESIDENT WOOD: The next address will be “The To- 
mato Products Problem from a Law-Enforcement Standpoint,” 
by Inspector W. T. Ford, Federal Food and Drug Division, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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| 
| Livingston’s True Blue 


| Tomato Seeds 


FOLDERS | SK us for prices on High Grade Canning 
LETTERHEADS Sorts Livingston’s Stone, Paragon and 
| ,; | Favorite, also Chalk’s Early Jewel and Great- 
Lithographed in beautiful colors er Baltimore. Can offer a limited quantity of 
| ready for prompt shipment. the New Marglobe, also the Norton, grown 
| | from Originators Stock seeds. These later 


able season of 1926 for tomato crops proved 
equally so for Tomato seed crops, hence 
early orders, this season, are advisable. 
Demand quite active. Please state varieties 
and approximate quantities, and will quote 


| special prices by mail. Ask for new 1927 
H. GAMSE & BRoO., | Seed Catalog. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Fourteen styles. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


GAMSE BUILDING | Livingston’s Seed Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


| Famous for Tomatoes 


Columbus, Ohio 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Co. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


Berlin Chapman 
Cooling Tanks 
A cooling tank that is exceptionally wide and permits the is made up of cut gears and cut steel pinions. 
water to cool by evaporation. The all-steel construction . h 
riveted joints make the tank absolutely water-tight. catalog, which will be sent you upon request. 


Pintle chain and 4 wheel dollies. The gear mechanism Write for your copy now. 


MACHINERY 
A Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 


= 
| 
| 
| 
— 
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THE TOMATO PRODUCTS PROBLEM FROM THE LAW- 
ENFORCEMENT STANDPOINT 


By W. T. FORD, 
Federal Food and Drug Division. 


HE necessity for discouraging the manufacturer and dis- 
| tribution of products prepared from partially decomposed 
tomatoes is apparent. Aside from being a violation of the 
law, this practice is extremely detrimental to the industry, be- 
cause of the reflection on our products, its effect on the mind of 
the purchasing public. You can ill afford to lose the confidence 
of the housewife which you have labored so many years to ac- 
quire, in your battle against the impression existing in the minds 
of many housewives during the early days of the commercial 
canning industry, that canned foods were prepared from cheap 
and inferior material of questionable quality. The popularity 
enjoyed by canned foods today is no doubt due to the up-to-date 
manufacturer’s diligent effort to put out products of desirable 
quality, and to the confidence which consumers generally repose 
in the functioning of the Food and Drugs Act. The price of 
maintaining this favorable position is constant vigilance on the 
part of the industry and the law-enforcement organizations. No 
matter how carefully a group of individuals may be sifted and 
selected, it is practically impossible to obtain 100 per cent re- 
sults in law compliance. This is especially true in commercial 
endeavors, which occasionally attract the “bootlegger” or “get- 
rich-quick schemers,” as well as careless and indifferent indi- 
viduals, who are not building for the future, and who usually 
look no further than the present in striving for the “almighty” 
dollar. 

While the “get-rich schemer” is entitled to no consideration 
whatsoever, the careless and indifferent manufacturer, as a rule, 
must have the assistance which your organization can render 
in encouraging the adoption of suitable factory control methods. 
Even though their total production is relatively small, the influ- 
ence which you can exert in this direction will go a long way 
towards placing the industry on a firmer foundation than exists 
at present. In offering this suggestion, I hold no brief for the 
indifferent individuals who follow the line of least resistance in 
factory operation during difficult seasons of production, and at- 
tempt to justify the use of partially decomposed material by the 
excuse that they should not be held responsible for the condition 
of a crop development over which they had no direct control. 

The character of the tomato crop and other perishable 
course varies from year to year and unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions occasionally cause rot at harvest time. However, the law 
prohibits the distribution of filthy or decomposed material and 
makes no provision for reducing the manufacturer’s burden by 
extending leniency when adverse crop conditions develop. Such 
a step would be manifestly unfair to the ultimate consumer, who 
would not knowingly accept a product consisting in part of de- 
composed material. Therefore, the responsibility for the charac- 
ter of the finished product rests solely on the manufacturer. His 
only course is to meet the situation with suitable factory control 
methods and equipment adequate to cope with the emergency. 
Conditions requiring similar treatment occur almost every year, 
at the peak of the ripening season. It would be just as reason- 
able to permit the packing of wormy cherries, moldy beans or 
diseased meats in order to accord a part of an industry a tem- 
emery relief from its burden, at the expense of the consuming 
public. 

The information at hand indicates that tomato products in 
Ohio are packed by a considerable number of canneries. During 
the past seven years I have observed that the really interested 
and careful manufacturers have provided methods of factory 
control which successfully eliminate the decomposed material, 
even in adverse seasons and at the peak of the crop rush. This 
proves that the packing of partially decomposed material is un- 
necessary and is not countenanced by up-to-date manufacturers. 

Our past experience indicates that, if carefully observed, 
five outstanding points in factory control go a long way toward 
eliminating the decomposed tomato problem: 


(1) A systematic load inspection at the receiving platform, 
with the view to rejecting all loads containing a mate- 
rial proportion of decomposed tomatoes; 

(2) Prompt use of the stock so received; 


(3) Thorough washing by means of an ample quantity and 
pressure of water; 


(4) Careful, systematic sorting before the product passes 
to the scalder; 

(5) A discontinuance of the use of trimming stock during 
the peak of the rush season if the fruit bears evidence 


of stem or blossom end rot, ground rot, bad sun scald, 
anthracnose, etc. 
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I cannot stress too strongly the value of accepting only 
those deliveries which have been inspected at the receiving plat- 
form, so that all loads found to contain more than a very limited 
percentage of tomatoes bearing evidence of decomposition can be 
rejected. It is far cheaper to eliminate the affected fruit in the 
field at the time of picking than at any period during the manu- 
facturing process. An inspection of this sort will assure the de- 
livery of reasonably sound fruit, eliminate the necessity of pay- 
ing the unfit material, which costs something to sort out and 
throw away, and keep a large proportion of the objectionable 
material out of the plant. 

The second point bears a direct relationship. to the accept- 
ance of good stock only. The plant should be so equipped that 
the stock received can be handled promptly. Allowing the stock 
to stand and rot produces a condition identical to that caused by 
receiving decomposed stock from the grower. 

Another objectionable practice attended by very grave dan- 
gers is requiring the growers’ wagons to stand in line until the 
loads ahead have been dumped into the system. At several plants 
last year (1925) some wagons stood for over 24 hours. But even 
for a much shorter period, the practice is most unfair to the 
grower, whose maturing crop requires his attention at home. 
The time he waits is absolute waste to all. It is to the canners’ 
best interests that the grower give the crop his ablest and most 
prompt care. Furthermore, it is unfair to force him to hold his 
load for hours in a broiling sun, then criticise him as to its qual- 
ity when he reaches the platform or soaking tank. It also gives 
him a good point for argument. Possibly his stock was not in 
the best condition when he left home, and he may take advantage 
of the situation by placing the blame entirely on the long wait. 

The manufacturing process should be started by adequate 
washing or soaking in pure water, supplemented by rinsing in 
a spray of sufficient force to remove all dirt or foreign material 
adhering to the surface of the tomato. The product is then de- 
livered to a sorting apron long enough to accommodate all the 
sorters needed to remove rotten stock, under all conditions, be- 
fore delivery to the scalder, and thence to the peelers. Complete 
sorting before scalding is suggested, as it is practically impos- 
sible to remove rot from over-ripe stock after it has passed 
through the scalder, owing to the softened condition developed 
in the process, which increases the difficulty of recognizing ob- 
jectionable material. Therefore any attempt to make up for 
indifferent sorting at the proper place, by assigning sorters to 
the end of the peeling line which delivers the mass of trimmings 
and small tomatoes to the cyclone, is of very little value. It is 
practically impossible to remove all the rot at this stage in the 
process, owing to the softened condition of the material. Fur- 
thermore, this decomposed material pollutes the peeling belt and 
otherwise sound tomatoes thereon, much of which pollution would 
enter the cyclone and finished product. 


There is no objection to the use of clean, sound trimming 
stock in the preparation of tomato by-products. However, this 
class of material is frequently a source of considerable difficulty 
as the season advances, especially if adverse harvest conditions 
develop. Therefore it is a very good precautionary measure to 
discontinue the use of trimming stock during such periods. 

A valuable 20th century practice and safety precaution is 
that of marking each can with its batch number, so that each 
lot can be readily identified, thus facilitating sorting in case of 
difficulty due to error or oversight on the part of a trusted 
employee. 

During the packing season the Bureau of Chemistry assigns 
experienced men to assist manufacturers with helpful sugges- 
tions. If followed, these suggestions should assure a satisfac- 
tory and wholesome pack. A survey of the interstate shipments 
of pulp, puree and catsup forwarded during the season of 1925, 
indicates a need for further improvement, as shown by the fact 
that it was necessary to institute action which removed the prod- 
uct of a number of manufacturers from the markets. Doubtless 


there are nearly as many in the same class who did not make 
interstate shipments. 


Government surveillance will be continued without interrup- 
tion. The day for temporizing with indifference and guess work 
in the production of food products of this character has long 
since passed. We need the moral support of your organization 
in this work. 

In conclusion, I want to express my appreciation for this 
opportunity to meet with you and become better acquainted. I 
shall be gratified, indeed, if these brief remarks result in bring- 
ing our organizations closer together and further the co-opera- 


tion which will bring about the improvements denoting healthy 
progress for the industry. i 


PRESIDENT WOOD: We are honored by having with us 
Mr. Harry L. Cannon, senior Vice-President of N. C. A., who 
will favor us with a few words. 


i 
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S OUR BOOK OF EVIDENCE 
: THE ILLINOIS CANNING COMPANY cutting off the butts at just exactly 
3 HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS the right place. 
e Sept. 24, 1926 We like very much the design of 
e Sprague-Sells Corporation, your new machines because there are =: 
5 500 North Dearborn Street so few moving parts. There is prac- aj 
ge Chicago, Illinois tically nothing that can get out of =) 
Be Gentlemen: order and the replacement and repair = 
Ee | We have a number of your Peerless charges are very light. They operate Ft 
E Huskers in operation ere, having so quietly that one ardly knows when = 
Se installed an additional battery of them they are running. 3 
5 this season. These machines have Another improvement that we appre- : 
= proven satisfactory in every respect. ciate is the enlargement of the throat 3} 
ee We are particularly impressed with below the discharge point of the rolls 3 
ae the new ear mover which is furnished which prevents the ears from gathering a) 
e on the machines which you last shipped up at that point. =) 
= | to. us. This no doubt increases t eir Altogether will say that we are 3; 
ue capacity as the operators do not have pleased with these huskers in every =i 
a5 to place the ears with nearly so much respect. ; = 
= precision, therefore, can feed the 3 
= machines faster. The Illinois Canning Company 35 
= Also, we believe the huskers do an By W. A. Miskimen (Signed) Ff 
= even better job than the old ones in Secretary r 


THE PEERLESS HUSKER 


HE Peerzess Husker is a perfected Repairing is simple. Breakage is practically 
Sprague-Sells product that is so out- unknown. Each part is — removed if 
standingly superior in desirable qual- replacement is necessary. Steel roller chain 
ities that it is the accepted equipment by used exclusively. Equipped with rubber rolls 
more than 75% of the corn canning industry. because they never bruise tender corn, husk 
Sturdily and scientifically constructed, and silk cleanly, do not require accurate 
and constant and dependable adjustment, outwear steel 
in its production, it stands up 2 to 1, and because non-absor- 
and does its work perfectly bent, are always thoroughly 
year in and year out. It does clean and sweet smelling. 
everything required of a corn Write for the interesting de- 
husker and does it continuously. tails of the more than 30 reasons 
It is absolutely fool proof. why the Peerless Husker leads 
Adjustments are few and simple. the world among corn huskers. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


CANNERY EQUIPMENT 


General Sales Headquarters 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
Branch Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. Newark, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. Hayward, Cal. Springfield, Mo. 


a its Used in a Cannery.< 


Sprague-Sells it” 
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Vice-President Cannon outlined the good work being done 
by the N. C. A., as given last week in Secretary Gorrell’s report, 
and he urged canners to seek membership. 

PRESIDENT WOOD: We want to thank Mr. Cannon for 
his address and assure him it. was a pleasure for us to hear him. 

The next speaker will be Mr. F. H. Waring, of the State 
Board of Health, who will tell us of the “Progress made in Sew- 
age Disposal.” 

Mr. Waring’s address we are reserving for later use. This 
question of proper Sewage Disposal, as done in Ohio, is inter- 
esting and important. 

Mr. W. H. Brinker then explained that very satisfactory 
results had resulted in their work this year; that they had, in 
fact, solved the problem. These experiments have been carried 
out at the plant of the Sears & Nicholls Canning Company at 
Canal Winchester with the result that sewage, after treatment, 
was passed on by the health authorities as being entirely harm- 
less. In one instance a very inviting stream of water was noted 
by some thirsty fishermen who naturally supposed that this 
stream was the outlet of a nearby spring, drank heartily of it, 
and rejoiced at their findings of such good water. It was no 
other than the drainage from a sewage disposal plant in oper- 
ation. 

The plan and thorough working formula can be obtained 
from the Canners’ Sewage Disposal Committee, with the speaker 
as chairman, at Columbus, Ohio, at very small cost. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION, DEC. 8—9:30 A. M. 


THE CUTTING AND GRADING OF SAMPLES 
By DR. T. W. MORGAN, 
Chief Chemist, Continental Can Company. 


LTHOUGH the meeting was schedulel to start at 9.30 
A A. M., Dr. Morgan and Mr. J. I. Smith were at work with 
ag their grading as early as 7 A. M. 

“Doc” Morgan made a very accurate test of each sample as 
only he is in a position to do, and when he had completed his 
work, remarked that the samples submitted and graded showed 
a very marked improvement over last year’s, being more uni- 
form in color, of better consistency, and of better flavor, and 
were the best he has ever graded in Ohio or any other State, and 
“Doc” has had much experience in this work. The results were 
as follows: 

44 samples of Corn graded from 83 to 97% (24 of these 
graded better than 90 per cent). 
samples of Peas graded from 87 to 90. 
sample of Lima Beans graded 97. 

1 sample of Spinach graded 90. 

1 samle of Pumpkin graded 94. 
1 
1 


sample of Beets graded 96. 
sample of Succotash graded 95. 
1 sample of Tomatoes graded 92. 

When your boy’s or girl’s report reads like that, don’t you 
feel proud? Well, that’s the way these Ohio boys feel about it. 

PRESIDENT WOOD: The next business on the program 
is the report of Publicity Campaign. 

Mr. Irons then stated that the purpose of the campaign is 
to acquaint the public with the wholesomeness, purity and qual- 
ity of Ohio canned foods. The campaign this year consisted in 
over 400 articles appearing in some 87 different papers through- 
out the State during a period of six months. 

The Secretary-Treasurer then made his report, which was 
approved by the Auditing Committee and accepted as read. 

The Resolutions Committee then reported: 


Whereas, it is apparent that great benefits have been de- 
an from the observance of a National Canned Foods Week, 
e it 
Resolved, That we go on record in favoring a continuance 
of this effort and an expression of thanks be tendered the Na- 
tional and State Committees, who have made the last annual 
effort such a success. 


; Whereas, our Committee on Cannery Sewage Disposal has 
labored untiringly and at great personal sacrifice of time, and 
ably secured invaluable results, be it 

Resolved, that the unanimous thanks and appreciation of the 
Association be tendered this committee. 

Whereas, the Department of Health of the State of Ohio has 
co-operated most generously with our commitee in the solution 
of this problem pertaining to Cannery Waste and Sewage Dis- 
posal, be it 

Resolved, that the unanimous thanks of this Associatoin be 

. tendered this Department and they be assured of the future 

support and full co-operation of the Association. 
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Whereas, at great inconvenience to themselves, the Sears & 
Nicholls Canning Company has placed at the disposal of our 
Committee on Cannery Waste Sewage their plant at Canal 
Winchester; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the unanimous thanks be tendered this com- 
pany. 

Whereas, the various speakers who have addressed this 
Convention have done so at personal sacrifice and have greatiy 
profited this body, be it 

Resolved, that the Secretaryy of the Association be in- 
structed to address a communication of thanks and appreciation 
to each individual speaker. 

Whereas, Bert D. Strang, publicity agent, has rendered this 
Association a very valuable and satisfactory service in connec- 
tion with publicity work, be it 

Resolved, that this Association express to him its apprecia- 
tion for the satisfactory and efficient manner in which he has 
handled this work. 

Whereas, there is a growing tendency among State and Fea- 
eral Associations and distributors of food products to promote 
a co-operative spirit between themselves and affiliated interests, 
and 

Whereas, great mutual benefits are to be derived by a fos- 
tering of this tendency, be it : 

Resolved, that the President of this Association be author- 
ized to appoint a standing committee whose principal functron 
shall be to co-operate with Associations and distributors of food 
products when important matters pertaining to the mutual in- 
terests are to be considered. | 

Whereas, the Association recognizes plainly that the great- 
est menace today confronting the agricultural and corn canning 
interests of this country is the problem of the corn borer, and 

Whereas, most comprehensive measures must be adapted 
and rigidly enforced, and 

Whereas, the proper administration and enforcement of 
control measures will require large sums of money, and 

Whereas, this is not only a problem affecting the interest 
of your specialized industries, but actually threatens the food 
supply of the nation, be it 

Kesolved that this Convention endorse the recomendation 
that this Committee has made to Congress, that an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 be made to combat this insiduous menace. 

Whereas, one of the greatest problems confronting the Corn 
canning industry in the State of Ohio, is the successful control 
of the Corn Borer, be it 

Resolved that the President of this Association be authorized 
to appoint a standing Committee on Corn Borer Control, whose 
duties shall be to co-operate with National, State and Local bodies 
interested in this work and who shall at all times do all he can 
to assist in the successful conbating of the menace. 

Howard A. Orr then reported that the Legislative Commit- 
tee had not been in session this year, but will continue to func- 
tion next year, and will take up the question of Corn Borer 
control. 


THE ELECTION 


The Nominating Committee presented the following for 
President—J. I. Smith. : 
Vice-President—James Stoops. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Roy Irons. 

Directors— 


J. Warren Wood, to serve one year. 
C. E. Bates, to serve one year. 
H. F. Krimindahl, to serve two years. 
Chester Sevain, to serve two years. 
Eugene Erdrick, to serve two years. 
Which were unanimously accepted, when the meeting ad- 
journed. 


A Theatre Party was tendered the entire Convention by the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association members. The 
contributors were: 


American Can Company. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Company. 
Ayars Machine Company. 

Berlin Chapman Company. 
Continental Can Company. 
Craig Brokerage Company. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Coddington Brokerage Company. 
Everett B. Clark Seed Company. 
Colonial Salt Company. 

F. L. Dutton Company. 
Fuller-Bidenharn Company. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters 
Can Markers 

Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


(Patented) 


Baltimore, Md. 
with Ogden, Utah 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. S. M. RYDER & SON 


Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LANDRETH 
SEEDS 


Spot or 1926 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 


Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1927 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1927 crop is harvested, write us for . prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 


oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 142nd year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


142 years in the Seed Business 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fairfield Paper Company. 

The J. B. Ford Company. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Company. 
Heekin Can Company. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
The Fred H. Knapp Corp. 

F. BK. Langsenkamp Company, 
Morral Brothers. 
Nivision-Weiskopf Company, 
New Columbus Lithograph Co. 
Owens Bottle Company. 
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A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Company. 
Scott Viner Company. 

Stecher Lithographic Company. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation. 
Simpson & Doeller Company. 

The United States Can Company. 
The United States Printing & Lithographing Company. 
Wheeling Can Company. 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 
Worcester Salt Company. 


Meeting of the New York State Canners, Inc. 


Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
December 9th, 10th, 1926 


T noon Thursday, December 9th, the canners were taken, 
A into luncheon after which the Convention Program 

followed.. 

President Shuster opened the Meeting by appointing the 
Nominating and Resolutions Committees. 

The Annual Business Meeting was then adjourned until 
2 P. M., Friday, whereupon the President introduced Mr. L. P. 
Worthly, Federal Administrator of Corn Borer Control. 

Mr. Worthly covered the history of the Borer very exten- 
sively as has been given by Mr. Hartman and others at recent 
Conventions. They have outlined a program of scouting work 
instituted quarantine lines in badly infested areas and seized 
all Corn attempted to be taken through. He told how the later 
plantings of Corn are less subject to the Borer, and encouraged 
the use of silos, as the Borer is not able to withstand the frm- 
entation process. In order to show the rapidity of the spread of 
the Borer in Ontario, he said in 1923 there was a 1 per cent 
infestation, in 1924, a 100 per cent infestation and now there is 
very little Corn grown in that section. In order to make any 
headway, it is necessary that we have the cooperation of the 
Government, compulsory State action and the cooperation of 
farmers and canners alike. 

Mr. C. P. Norgord impressed upon the canners the fact that 
neither they nor the growers will recognize the real danger until 
calamity stares them in the face. The real way of combating 
the Borer is by clean farming and to have a State compulsory 
law, and in order to have such a law, it would be necessary for 
at least 90 per cent of the farmers in favor of it. It is up to 
the canners to coach their growers along these lines in order 
to save the Corn packing industry. 

Dr. Chapman then outlined some of the work that he is 
doing. Among other things are field meetings, held at different 
intervals with canners, the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
the New York State Department of Farms and Markets to dis- 
cuss the situation and the proper measures of control. They 
are having printed a Corn Borer poster, which together with an 
explanatory circular will be placed in banks and other public 
places. The press is being used whenever possible. Window 
displays are being prepared and will be placed in store windows 
in badly infested areas. Dr. Chapman urges all canners to get 
in touch with their County Agricultural Agent. 


Dr. C. B. Sayre made his report on Canning Crop Investi- 
gations under the Special Appropriation Act. Results in their 
crop rotation experiments could not be determined this year, it 
being their first planting. Variety test in 36 different strains 
of Tomatoes have resulted in the selection of “John Baer.” In 
order to determine proper distance for plant Tomatoes, tests 
were made in planting 3x3, 3x4, 34%x4 ft. 3x3 ft., proved to be 
the most productive in their experiments, producing 26 tons per 
acre. 


In grading corn seed for size it was found that graded seed 
produced a more uniform time of ripening than with ungraded 
seed. The graded produced a better quality product. Planting 
in hills 3x3 produced the best yield. It was found that four 
bushels of pea seed per acre produced the best yield per acre. 

Dr. L. K. Jones reported much progress in their work on 
crop diseases, especially with peas. 

Dr. H. Glasgow said that last year they thought they had 
solved the cherry fly problem. Since that time there has arisen 
a fear of arsenic poisoning, so that now other methods will have 
to be worked out for combatting the maggot. They have tried 
spraying, once with arsenic lead solution, with quite favorable 


results, but not sufficient to erase traces of the maggot. They 
have also tried the one spray together with a dusting. This 
dusting, about two weeks before the cherry is ready to be taken 
from the tree, with quite favorable results. However, they will 
work to find a different means of cherry fly control, since this 
question of arsenic poisoning has arisen. 

Mr. U. P. Hedrick, Geneva Experiment Station, says that 
they have succeeded in developing four different varieties of 
peaches which will closely approach, if not surpass, the Cali- 
fornia varieties, and in the future canners will be able to grow 
these for canning in New York State. A variety of black rasp- 
berries, the Dundee, has been developed, which can be grown in 
New York State for canning purposes. A firm, red-fleshed 
strawberry has been found that is very acceptable to canning. 
The “Chase” cherry has.been developed, which is a better cherry 
than the English marilla and one that should enthuse any cherry 
packer. The canners were asked to co-operate with the Experi- 
ment Station as much good can be derived in their behalf. 

Dr. Leon Streeter spoke on Arsenical Residues on Cherries 
due to Spraying. His remarks were along the same line as Dr. 
Glasgow. 

At this time the meeting was adjourned until Friday noon. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1926—12 M. 


The Convention was again taken into luncheon (John Street 
knows how to get the boys into the meeting), and as soon as 
over the meeting began. / 

Mr. Harry L. Cannon, First Vice-President of the National 
Canners Association, outlined the splendid work that the Na- 
tional Association is doing and encouraged all to take advantage 
of these benefits, especially since the dues are so trifling. 

Mr. George W. Cobb, of the American Can Company, sug- 
gested a method for grading peas and spoke along the same 
lines as at the Western Canners’ meeting, which was printed in 
our report of the meeting last week. . 

Mr. James Moore was then called on to manifest his views 
on the advertising campaign and proper distribution. These, too, 
we have read in the report of the same meeting in a recent issue 
of The Canning Trade. 

Mr. J. E. McKonkie, of the American Can Company, then 
spoke on Fruit Canning in the Northwest. All fruits are gotten 
into the cans as fast after picking as possible, he said. Every 
effort is used to keep the temperature low until the fruit can be 
handled. All fruits are graded according to size. The grader 
used is the agitating table type for raspberries and cherries. 
For peaches, pears and other larger fruits, the round belt grader 
is used. Filling is mostly done by hand, due to the various sizes 
of cans used. Filled cans are drained before syruping to elim- 
inate superfluous water due to washing. A great many canners 
emboss the can tops, but this is not advisable, as stamping with 
water-proof ink is less liable to injure the can top and serves 
their purpose just as well. 

Mr. O. L. Deming had prepared a very creditable paper on 
the history of the New York State Canners, which, because of 
his fast-failing eyesight, he was unable to read, in which respect 
Secretary Street graciously favored him. 

Dr. W. D. Bigelow then outlined the work that the National 
Canners Association has been doing in its laboratories, especial- 
ly on the questions of what is the proper time and temperature 
of processing? Why is one process sufficient in a certain sec- 
tion and not sufficient in another? 


(These process times are 
(Continued on page 46) 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA 


STOCK 


iw takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 


above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


Monarch 


Rotary 
Washer 
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“Peas That 
Please”’ 


= = _ fruit is not subjected to — 


Here's a better way 


to wash tomatos 
washing 


with minimum waste 
is possible with Monarch 
Rotary Washers because 
the revolving reel is made 


any cutting surfaces. 


Literature explains. 


all that is good in awasher 


S.O.RANDALL's SON 


BALTIMORE, 


Syrupers .. 


MARYLAND 


Exhausters .°. Continuous Cookers, etc. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—One Zastrow Pineapple Corer; one Zast- 
row Pineapple Sizer and Slicer; one Mitchell Double Pine- 
apple Grater—all in first class condition. 

Address Box A-1440 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 12 Disc Hawkins Universal Exhauster 
1 Zastrow Hydraulic Hoist 
1 Ayars No. 10 Tomato Filler 
1 No. 10 Burt Labeling Machine. 
Address Box A-1443 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Ayars Tomato Filler for No. 3 cans 
1 Ayars Exhauster 
1 16 Disc Hawkins Exhauster 
1 Ayars Paddle Washer and Scalder 
Several Copper Jacketed Kettles, from 60 to 350 
gallons. 
Address Box A-1444 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Will exchange Stevenson Water Tester or 
buy second hand McDonald Air Tester. 
Address Box A-1442 care of The Canning Trade. 


Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—100 bu. full measure, 200 bu. Giant 
Stringless, 300 bu. Burpee Stringless Greenpod Beans. 
Attractive prices. Advise. 

W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


For Sale——-Factories 


CANNERY FOR SALE Southern Indiana, Tomato 
Section, acreage ample; abundant and cheap help, water, 
power. Reason for selling, pressure other business interests. 

Address Box A-1446 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Canning Plant, 
in leased building, located Central Tennessee, on Tennessee 
Central R. R. 

Address Box A-1448 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—If interested in buying a Canning Plant in 


‘the heart of the Tri-State territory, and the best known lo- 


cation for volume production, with plant having large and 
modern equipment, wonderful transportation facilities, large 
acreage obtainable for Tomatoes, Corn, Beans, Pickles, Pump- 
kin, Sweeet potatoes, Peas, Apples, Strawberries and other 
small Fruits and at reasonable terms, write to 

Box A-1449 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED -Responsible Canning Factory Operator. A 
New Jersey Tomato, Condiment, Fruit and Vegetable pack- 
ing plant, ideally located with ample raw meterial and lab- 
or supply and having adequate up-to-date packing and ship- 
ping facilities, is offered to a thoroughly experienced, practi- 
cal canner of good standing, in a manner providing for pay- 
ment of principal part of the purchase price from earnings 
over an extended number of years. The present owners 
are essentially a sales organization and -would offer to pur- 
chase a substantial part of the factory’s tomato production 
to assist operator, but would make no advances prior to 
delivery of purchases. Property unencumbered. This 
offer by the owners indicates their belief in the possibilities 
of the property under proper management, as it is apparent 
an actual sale will be principally through earnings. 


Address Box A-1450 care of The Canning Trade. 


Delaware Factory and Farm for Sale--A factory on 
Pennsylvania Railroad lower New Castle County, equipped 
with Corn and Tomato machinery with an average annual 
pack of thirty five to forty thousand cases. Deep well with 
never failing flow of splendid water, ample buildings and 
sufficient warehouse room for entire pack. Farm of 160 
acres on which factory is located is offered with factory or 
will be sold separate. Ample acreage for both Corn and 
Tomatoes can be secured at current rates Business estab- 
lished in 1907 and has been operated every season but one. 
Will be sold at less than replacement value. 

Address Box A-1452 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—The F. F. Hubbard Canning Factory at 
Canastota, N. Y. This plant has been operated on Peas, 
Corn and Pumpkin, by Mr. Hubbard, including the 1926 
season, and is being offered for quick sale as a going busi- 
ness, due to his recent death. For further details address. 

F. F. Hubbard Estate, Canastota, N. Y. 


Wanted—Partner 


WANTED —-Manager for Tomato canning factory able 
to take financial interest. $2500 will handle. 
Address Box 167, Hollister, Mo..- 
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WANTED—Partner to take half interest in canning 
factory in Florida. Plant all equipped for handling Grape 
Fruit, Oranges, Sweet Potatoes, Strawberries, etc. If interes- 
ted write care of Box 101, Burlington, Ontario, Canada. 


Leading authorities, such a Babson and the Manufact- 
urers Record, recognize the South asthe Field of Opport- 
unity, especially in the canning industry, where a canning 
plant can be operated nine or twelve months in the year 
with an abundance of cheap labor. We have a great op- 
portunity for an experienced canner to take charge of the 
best equipped factory in the country. Must have from 
twenty to twenty five thousand dcllars to invest. This is well 
worth your investigation. 

Address Box A-1447 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTEI Position as Preserves, Jelly and Catsup Cock with 
over twenty years British and Canadian experience. Knowledge of 
construction and installation work. Willing to go to any part of 
the country. Full particulars on application. 

Address Box B-1441 care of The Canning Trade, 


WANTED—Position by Superintendent of 17 years experience 
in the manufacture of high grade Preserves, Fruit Jams, fountain 
supplies, etc., now employed but wishes to make a change. Invites 
correspondence. 

Address Box B-1435 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced manager seeks change of 
position with concern where practical knowledge of, and experience 
in, other aspects of the business besides purely factory production 
will be valued and needed My practical experience includes fartu, fact- 
ory, Office and sa'es; my present position entails management of 
factory, office and sales. 

Address Box Box-1439 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED Superintendent of 15 years experience 
in the oanning business wants position in factory anywhere. Age 
39. Very good packer of Peas and Tomatoes. Best of references. 

Address Box B-1426 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent, 12 years 
experience, age 37 years. Now employed but would like to make 
change on January Ist. Have been in present position 6 years. 
Understand the handling of fruits and vegetables, warehouse work 
and shipping, also offie work. 

Address Box B-1445 care of The Canning Trace. 


WANTED—To build or, install complete or remodel carning 
factory. Open to start at any time. 


Addrees Box B-1451 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor. 2 years 
experience packing fruits and vegetables. Can install machinery or 
superintend building of canning plant. Can give good reference. 

Address Box B-1453 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A CORNER OF ONE OF OUR BREEDING GROUNDS SHOWING PEDI- 
GREED ALASKA PEAS AND A CREW MAKING 
INDIVIDUAL PLANT SELECTIONS 


Clark’s Dependable Stock 


Alaska Seed Peas 


Leading canners have been putting up 
QUALITY products for many years 
from our stocks. 


It pays to use proven seed. 


We are now booking contract orders 
from 1927 crop and solicit your con- 
tinued patronage. 


STRINGLESS BEANS, CON- 
NECTICUT GROWN SWEET 
CORN and DETROIT DARK RED 
BEET are also leaders in our items 
of production. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


The Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


Wholesale Growers 
Milford, Connecticut 


Branch Houses throughout the West. 
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ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Getting Ready for 1927? 


We are now booking orders 
for 1927 delivery — special 
discount and dating at time 
of delivery. 


National Tomato Peeling Machine 


Complete plants for all 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food. 


Write for Catalog. etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 


lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 


1926. 
$15.30 per M 


$ .75 per M 

1.00 

1.75 

1.00 

2.00 ‘ 
American Can Co 


HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers l 
Repaired. | 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. | 
915 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


j The new prices represent the following reductions. 
270 
240 10 
220 
20 
200 
190 
| 
| 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ** **Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 2 A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 
Canned Vegetables ‘ein CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—C ont’a CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N. 
White Mammoth, No. 2%. 3.15 Standard, No. 110 Seconds, Yellow, No. 3...... 1.45 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 21%. 3.15 Standard No. 3 Selected Yellow. No. 1.75 
Green Mammoth, No. 3.05 Standard. No. 10 Pies, Unpeeled, No 1/10 135 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%...... 3.00 Standard, No. 2............ coool. 1.15 Pies, Peeled, No. 10.............6.00 7.80 
White, Medium, No. 3.00 Standard, No. 1.40 PEARS§ 3 
Green, Medium, No. 3.05 Standard, No. 
White, Small, No. 2%.. Standard, No. 10... 4.75 .10 Seconds, No. 2, in 
ips, White, Mam., No. Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.. 1.25 
Tips, White, Small, No. (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.25 1.20 Seconds, No. 3, dn, Water. 1.00 
ps, Green, Mam., Xo. 330 Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas).1.25 ....... Standards, No. 3, 1.40 1.65 
Tips, Green, Small, No. SWEET POTATOESt 
n ee 
BAKED BEANS} Standard, No. -90 1.35 PINEAPPLE* 
Plain, No. .60 NG. 1.36 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...1.85 
In Sauce, 18 Standard, No. 1.15 1.50 Bahama, Grated, extra, No. 
Plain, NO. «75 Standard, No. .3.50 4.75 Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., 
n, awaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2°50 2.45 
In Sauce, No. Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County.....1.00 ..... 
In Sauce No. 4.35 4.50 Fancy, Ne. Lob: County... lee ewall No. 2.25 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. County......+. H 2.15 
BEANS} Ext. Std. No. Hawail, Sliced, Sta., No. 2.......... 1.75 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .95 1.05 No. f£o.b. County... .96 1.05 awall, Grate tra, No. 2.2.2... 2.00 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10 4. 8.40 2, - Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2.1.20 1.05 Ext. Std, Nov Coiinty atte, NO 10...-..... 7.50 11.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. i. 50 Ext. Std., No. 3 Pie, Water, 3.00 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2.1.00 1.00 Ext. Std.. No. 3, £.0.b. Gounty.. 1. 85 ree orto Rico, No. 10............0. cece ve 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10. 5.00 5.25 we RASPBERRIES§ 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2..... 2-25 Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County. Black, Water, No. 2.......... 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2... oo 75 1.75 Std. No. 1 57% Red, ‘Water, 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.1.60 1.50 Std. No. 1, f.0.b. County........ an on Black, Syrup, No. 2. ca. eae 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10.... © Lae Red, Syrup, No. 2.... 
Red Kidney, Std 00 1.15 Std. No. 2% Pee STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ 5.00 Out Std. No. 2%, f£.0.b. County... Extra 
BEETS 1.40 1.55 Preserved, NO. Out 2.30 
Std. No. 3, f.0.b. County.. Extra, No. Out 2.40 
Baby, No. 1.85 2.05 Std. No. 74.50 5.25 Extra, Preserved, 
git Seconds, No. 3.......... FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
. No. 10, ole Stock........ 4. i 
CARROTS# Std. No. 1, Trimmings.......... .53% Canned Fish 
Std. Sliced, NO. 2....cecsceeesees ra 1.10 Std. No. 10, Trimmings...... 4.00 4.40 HERRING ROE* 
Std. Diced, No. 10...........00004.26 4.75 Canned Fruits LOBSTER* 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz......... 
CORN¢ 4.00 Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.0.b. Co. .90 New York, No. OYSTERS* 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 1.00 1.10 Stand 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. ards, 1.60 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 1.10 Md., No. 10.. 2°75 3.00 1.70 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.0.b. Co. 1! “00 sees APRICOTS® andards, . : 3.15 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.10 1.15 Standards, 10 2. 90 3.30 
Std. Crushed, No. «90 1.00 California Standard, No. 2% 2.35 Selects, 6 OS... 2.25 2.40 
Std. Ltushed. No. 2, f.0.b. Co... California Choice, No. 2.85 SALMON*# 
Ex. Std. Crushe alifornia Fancy, No. 3. R 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2,f.o.b. BLACKBERRIES§ Red Flat, No. 
HOMINY¢ Nos 1:36 2.85 Cohoe, Tall, No. 1.... 
1.20 Cohoe, Flat, No. 1.. aden 
Standard, Split, No. 1.20 Standard, No. 10...... Cohoe, Flat, No. %. 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved.....1.80 2.00 Pink, Tall, No. 1... i788 
MIXED Standard, No. 2, in Syrup......... Columbia, Flat, No. 1........... £80 
Standard, NO. 2 ooe1.00 1.20 BLUEBERRIES§ Columbia, Flat, No. 
Standard, No. 10 4.50 5.00 9.95 Chums, Talls ...... 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt CHERRIESS 1.50 1.60 
Standard, No. 10...... as Standard, White, Syrup, 1.90 2.20 SARDINES Domestic, per Case* 
PEAS} Red Pitted, No. 10..............13-00  .... F. O. B, Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1. California Standard 2%s ........--- % Oil, Key, Carton 5.90 5.00 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 1.50 California Choice, No. 2%....... . 2.90 % Oil, Decorated 4.50 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. : 40 Fae California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.20 % Tomato, Carton .........+..- Out 4.75 
No. 3 Sieve, No. -1.06 1.25 GOOSEBERRIESS§ Mustard, Keyless 3.85 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .95 1.05 Standard, No. 3 % Mustard, Keyless ....... Be 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, £.0.b. “County. .90 andard, oO. 5.50 5.50 Oval, No. 
No. 5 Sieve, No. PEACHESS TUNA FISH—Per Case 
econds, NO. California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...2.30 2. alifornia, 
No. 10, No. 4 5.25 California Choice, No. 2%, Y. C. 2.60 White... 24.00 
No. 10, No. 3 California Fancy, No. 2%........... 2.85 California, 1s, White 
E. J. Std_No. 4 Sieve, No. 1...; Out 80 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.10 1.40 California, %s, Blue Fin............ 6. 
Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 .85 .95 Standard White, No. 2...... California, Is, Blue Fin......... 12:78 
Fancy Petit Bois, No. Standard Yellow, No. 2.........1.40 California, %s, Striped 
PUMPKIN¢ California, 1s, Striped 12.00 
Standard, No. 2.10" 1.00 Standards, White, No. California, 1s, Yellow .............. 18.00 
Squash, No. 1.00 Yellow, No. 8... 1.86 A premium of 25¢ per case is charged on 


ewe Maine Sardines where buyer specifies brand. 
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BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 20, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Need to Change the Viewpoint on Present Marketing 
Procedure—The Tri-State Tomato Pack Only 
a Third of Normal—Canners Must 
Advance Their Prices. 


HE NEW WAY —Much has been said in the public 
| press and elsewhere, and all canners are well 
aware, that a new method of buying has taken 
possession of the country, called “hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing.” It is occasioned by the desire or the need of 
turning capital more often. In other words, and con- 
sidered from the point of view of the canner, whereas 
the great wholesalers used to take the entire output of 
the canners almost as soon as the packs were completed 
and then distributed it among the retailers as they 
wanted it, thus turning the investment but once a year, 
these wholesalers, and all others in all lines of business, 
have decided that they will not make these great in- 
vestments any longer, but that they will buy only a 
month’s supplies, and so turn this capital twelve times 
instead of once. That is the aim and object of this new 
form of buying, and all the business authorities seem 
to think that it will continue and that they will never 
go back to the old style of trading. Whether or not they 
will ever go back need not be discussed here, and we 
may even pass over the consideration that this system 
will make all canners change their business, because to 
do this the canner must now carry the goods for a 
whole year and put them out in small lots instead of 
carloads and train loads. Once established, it will mean 
better prices for the canners, we believe, and as it is 
established that end must now be looked to. 


But from a market view the thing for the whole 
industry to do at once is to change to this viewpoint. 
By that we mean: if you gauge the present condition 
of the canned foods market on the old basis of trading, 
that is upon buying in large blocks, it must be said that 
the market is deadly dull, and, as most canners say, 
“nothing doing.” But if you remember that all hands, 
wholesale grocers as well as chain store buyers, are tak- 


ing the goods in small lots, but taking them frequently 
and regularly, then you can say that the present mar- 
ket for canned foods is very good. For there is a steady 
stream of small orders passing every day, and the goods 
are going into consumption to a wonderful extent. So 
you must change your ideas and look at the market as 
it is. 

Tomato canners, particularly, should realize this 
quickly and not expect orders for big blocks. They will 
sap you dry of your holdings and at low prices unless 
you look for and expect this small buying, and then put 
up your prices to the point where they should be, based 
on the light supply. For not only is the supply light, 
but you have a right to ask higher prices when they 
buy in these small amounts. 

At the Tri-State meeting in Philadelphia this week 
they announced tomato statistics for their territory. 
The figures are appalling. The pack was less than 30 
per cent of the year before. Of the nearly 500 tomato 
canners there were less than 30 who did not send direct 
reports, and these packs were carefully ascertained. So 
the figures are extraordinarily correct.. Here they are: 


1926 TRI-STATE TOMATO PACK BY COUNTIES 
Reported to Tri-State Packers’ Association. 
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Delaware 

5,950 86,275 38,510 46,946 

New Castle...... 12,777 1,865 

72,592 26,353 18,527 

5,950 171,644 66,728 65,473 218,760 
*1925 1,272,000 
Maryland 

Anne Arundel. 4,800 1,000 

Balto. City....187,511 493,508 1,308 15,127 11,933 

Balto. & Calvert 20,791 

Caroline ......... 37,750 205,601 51,202 105,506 

| 33,672 9,400 

CS 14,275 24,000 3,375 

Dorchester ..... 31,500 494,580 387,544 10,000. 

Frederick ...... 14,613 1,000 

Harford 32,100 110,597 20,308 14,500 

7,375 34,286 5,346 2,500 


= 
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Queen Anne.... 15,793 5,510 28,075 
Somerset ........ 172,975 26,717 
St. Marys........ 2,500 
43,000 150,883 21,482 51,276 
Washington .... 9,7 
Wicomico ......... 6,995 93,725 56,100 30,939 
Worcester ...... 6,700 104,757 21,800 21,4007 
gic eer 367,206 1,986.831 1,308 275,861 276,129 1,852,601 
*1925 6,175,000 
New Jersey 
Burlington and 
Cape May.... 660 1,730 750 
Cumberland ... 7,657 2,400 20,415 39,684 
Gloucester ...... 550 1,060 2,249 19,450 
18,776 3,758 45,117 11,496 
9,104 3,369 
Total ...::.. 550 37,907 6,158 88,928 78,130 175,314 


*1925 418,000 

1926 PULP PACK 
Tri-State Packers reported packing................00 50,223 cs. No. 1 
127,104 cs. No. 1U 


42,531 5-gal. cans 
*As reported by the National Canners Association. 


Putting the three States together, you have a 
total for the 1926 pack of but 2,256,675 cases, all re- 
duced to 3’s for sake of comparison, against 7,865,000 
cases packed in 1925. 

The balance of the tomato pack of the country has 
not yet been compiled; but last year the Tri-States’ 
output equalled about one-third of the country’s out- 
put of canned tomatoes. If the same ratio holds this 
year, when the final tomato statistics are published 
there would be only about 7,000,000 cases of tomatoes 
for the whole country. This, of course, will not be the 
case, as some other sections were more fortunate in 
their packs; but it shows how very strong the canned 
tomato situation is. 

And that is why we advise you to put your prices 
on all sizes of canned tomatoes up at least 10c per 
dozen. You can get $1.00 to $1.10 for 2’s and $1.50 
te $1.60 for 3’s, with other sizes in proportion. Give 
yourself that Christmas present. 

Mr. James Moore, speaking before the Tri-State 
Packers, said there was nothing in the canned corn sit- 
uation to warrant sales of corn at 65c to 75c; and he 
showed that some retailers are selling canned corn at 
15c per can or $1.80 per dozen which they had bought, 
on short freight haul, at 90c per dozen. So the corn 
canners will do well to revise their prices and stiffen 
their back bones and thereby get better prices for 
canned corn. 

There are few or no changes to note in the mar- 
ket quotations this week, and there very rarely are 
changes at this time of the year. Most of the canners 
and brokers, and a great many wholesale grocers are 
away at or have just returned from the big meeting 
of the Tri-States. Our readers will find a report of 
that meeting very interesting, indeed. They held the 
greatest cutting bee ever held and it was instructive 
and presented many surprises. We will give it next 
week. 

In all tines of canned foods you may take the 
cheerful outlook, that is the right outlook and that 
ought to help you in having a very Merry Christmas. 
The world is eating canned foods as it never ate them 
before, and it is only for you to ask the proper price 
for them, as you should do. The world will pay it and 
the only reason you are not getting it, is because you 
are not asking it. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Tomatoes Advance, but Little Activity in Other Lines. 
Corn and Peas Slow—Tuna Hard to Find. 
California Fruits Quiet Other 
Notes of Interest. 


New York, December 17, 1926. 


HE SITUATION -The chief development in the 

market has been a rather definite rally in canned 

tomatoes, which has resulted in advancing stand- 
ard 2s from 214 to 5 cents per dozen at the canneries. 
The advance is attributed in some quarters to extensive 
buying operations on the part of the chain stores, but 
it appears that the real reason behind the increase is 
the clearing up of the distressed goods which had been 
depressing the market. Aside from the firmer feeling 
in tomatoes, the market has been rather a tame affair 
throughout the week. 

Holiday Lines Hold Sway—As has been the case 
virtually since the start of the month, distributors have 
been concentrating on holiday lines, and staple canned 
foods have temporarily taken a back seat. Dried fruits, 
nuts and seasonal canned foods specialties are getting 
the bulk of the movement, and from present indications 
no real interest in canned foods can be anticipated until 
after the completion of distributors’ inventories early 
next month. 

Southern Tomatoes—Current quotations on South- 
ern tomatoes for prompt shipment follow: Standard 1s, 
60c; 2s, 871% to 90c; 3s, $1.4214 to $1.45; 10s, $4.65 to 
$5.00, all f. 0. b. cannery. The offerings of 2s and 3s at 
the inside prices mentioned are by no means large, and 
it is not out of the question that the top figures will be 
in effect when this appears in print. While buying 
has not been heavy this week, some of the large buyers 
appear to have taken hold of the tomatoes which were 
offering at 85c (and rumor had them lower priced 
still) and cleaned up this distress stock. The market 
appears all set for a further advance, and a definite up- 
turn immediately after the turn of the year would not 
come as a surprise to the trade. 

Indiana Tomatces Do Better—There has been 
some stiffening in the position of the Indiana market, 
with canners now quoting standards firm at 95c for 2s, 
$1.40 for 3s and $5.00 for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. De- 
mand for the mid-west pack has been quiet. 

Standard Corn Weak—Some easiness has devel- 
oped in the market for standard corn, and buyers re- 
port that it is possible to secure stocks as low as 8214c¢ 
cannery on a firm bid. The general market, however, 
is anywhere from 2!% to 10c per dozen over this figure. 
Recent publication of 1926 pack statistics was a bearish 
influence upon the market. 


Peas Dull—There has been little of general inter- 
est come to the surface in the market for peas during 
the week. Aside from a reported shortage of standard 
5s, the market appears adequately supplied with most 
grades and siftings, and prices have shown no general 
change. 

Spinach Selling—In the general quiet which pre- 
vails in the canned foods market, it is interesting to 
note that there has been a little quiet buying interest 
shown in spinach this week. The Baltimore market is 
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reported closely sold up, with packers quoting 2s at 
$1.15 per dozen. California canners are offering 2s for 
prompt shipment at $1.25 and 214s at $1.60 per dozen, 
with 10s quotable at $4.85. It is understood that some 
buying has been done for shipment to arrive here after 
January 15. 

Tuna Wanted—Jobbers are being forced to go to 
the Coast for additional stocks of striped tuna to piece 
out their orders from retail customers. Packers are 
quoting it at $11, halves at $6, and quarters at $4.25, 
all f. o. b. cannery. Shortage of whitemeat, together 
with a scarcity of yellowfin and higher prices on the 
latter variety, has resulted in a heavier movement of 
the striped. Scarcity of whitemeat continues in the 
local jobbing market, but prices for it have advancec 
to such levels that retail demand has shown a pro- 
nounced falling off. 

Salmon “Expose” Suit—The New York Graphic, 
a picture paper, has filed suit against the New York 
Commercial, a local trade paper, for $100,000 damages, 
and asks a similar amount of the editor of the grocery 
department of the latter publication. The suit is based 
on an “expose” of the salmon canning industry in 
Alaska, appearing some months ago in the columns of 
the Graphic. The editor of the Daily Commercial took 
the Graphic to task, accusing it of printing the salmon 
“expose” because it had failed “to grab off a slice of the 
packers’ co-operative advertising fund.” The “expose,” 
incidentally, consisted of a rehash of rumors and re- 
ports concerning conditions in the Alaska salmon in- 
dustry which had previously appeared many times in 
print. 

Abandoning Hudson Street—R. C. Williams & Co., 
the pioneer New York wholesale grocery house, are 
planning to leave Hudson Street some time within the 
“next year. The company plans to move to a ten-story 
fireproof structure, covering an entire block front on 
Tenth Avenue, between W. 25th and 26th Streets. It 
has been in a large building at Hudson, Worth and 
Thomas Streets for the past 38 years. The company 
has outgrown its present quarters, and has been plan- 
ning for sometime past to move its location as soon as 
a suitable site was found. It is expected that the com- 
pany will have direct track connections with the ele- 
vated electric freight line to be built by the New York 
Central Railroad on 10th Avenue. In addition, the new 
location will be convenient for handling vcean_ship- 
ments. 

Fruit Trading Quiet—A quiet market for Cali- 
fornia canned fruits for cannery shipment has been in 
evidence during the past week. California packers are 
still quoting low prices on standards and lower grades, 
and it is expected that buyers will take hold of the 
market after the turn of the year, as it is not believed 
that distributors’ stocks in this market are up to nor- 
mal. 

Peaches Cheaper—Standard cling peaches are 
noted this week at $1.65 per dozen for 214s, with sec- 
onds offering at $1.45 to $1.50 at the cannery. No. 10s 
pies are quoted at $4.65 and waters at 10 to 20c per 
dozen higher. It is evident that the canners still have 
fairly large stocks of the lower grades on hand, ana 
jobbers are disposed to shop the market rather thor- 
oughly before making any commitments. 

Canned Fish—Scarcity of both shrimp and oysters 
continues a market feature, and prices are strong on 
both items. Sardines continue rather quiet, and show 
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no price changes. Lobster is moving in fair volume 
and holds up well. The same is true of crabmeat. 
Salmon has not shown much change, but continues 
rather weak in spots, particularly on red Alaska talls. 

Notes—H. E. Gray, of the Barron-Gray Packing 
Company, San Jose, Cal., was in the market a few days 
this week. Mr. Gray is leaving for Europe on the Ber- 
engaria. 

The Alliance Against Food Frauds met at the Wal- 
dorf December 13 to outline its activities. Support of 
practically the entire grocery industry is being ex- 
tended the movement. 

E. S. Mitchell, of Mitchell & McNeill canners of 
Halifax, was in the market this week. 

A. A. Pequignot, of the canned foods department 
= North & Dalzell, is back on the job, after a week's 
illness. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


What Is Know as a “Holiday Market” Now Prevailing. 
Weather Severe and Canned Food Brokers 
Not Prepared—Canned Corn Moving 
Only at Prices Under the 

Market. 


Chicago, December 17, 1926. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS-We are having what is 
¢€ known as a “holiday and preliminary to inven- 
tory market” in canned foods. 

The retail grocers have largely withdrawn their 
effort from the sale of canned foods and are busy in 
pushing the sale of fancy fruits nuts, preserves, tur- 
keys, mincemeat and cranberry sauce for the holiday 
demand. 

Brokers are frozen up this week. The thermom- 
eter in Chicago has stood at below zero for several days 
and calling on the trade is not only very painfully un- 
comfortable, but really dangerous, from liability to 
frost bites. 

We are not accustomed to such severe weather and 
our canned food brokers are not so well prepared for it 
as are those of Minnesota, Canada and Northern Wis- 
consin. Consequently, they have been hovering around 
the steam radiators and trying to sell canned foods by 
telephone, which, as everyone knows, is rather a poor 
and uncertain way to make sales. It is stated, however, 
that the backbone of the cold wave is broken, and that 
we will have some warmer weather in a few days. 

Canned Corn—This article moves only in response 
to prices under the market and no prices can be reliably 
quoted for the reason that buyers are naming the 
prices that they are willing to pay and canners are ac- 
cepting or not, as is consistent with their financial ne- 
cessities. The market price of canned corn is nomi- 
nal, and every owner is naming the price according to 
his holdings and as to his view of the future of prices 
this spring. 

Canned Tomatoes—The market is marking time on 
this article and there is but little doing in the way of 
sales. More would be done if the statistics of the out- 


put for 1926 were out, but they will probably not be 
until the last of January or a little before the National 
Canners Convention at Atlantic City, January 24, 1926. 
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Canned Peas—I am not advised as to the progress 
being made as to the national advertising event now 
being organized by the pea canners, but learn that it is 
being pushed along as rapidly as can be reasonably ex- 
pected. 

Some of the Wisconsin canners have organized a 
“general sales agency” for their canned peas, which 
they have capitalized in a small way, and the under- 
standing is that each stockholder is to furnish to the 
sales agency a part of their pack to sell. The brokers 
do not understand the movement. Some think it is to 
stabilize prices, while others charge that it is to estab- 
lish a medium through which the chain grocery stores 
can be handled. 

The canners deny that there is anything in the or- 
ganization that is detrimental to the brokers’ interests, 
or in any way discriminating against any branch of dis- 
tributors. 

I observe that the editor of this paper has an- 
nounced some views this past week in relation to the 
resultfulness of conventions which do not altogether 
coincide with mine, but I doubt if they were written for 
that especial purpose. He very graciously compli- 
mented the recent convention of the Western Canners 
Association of which I am secretary and I am deeply 
appreciative. 

He, however, overlooks the fact that conventions 
are very largely educational, and that not being legis- 
lative bodies, they have now power to enforce their 
agreed findings. I have not the time to present my 
side of the picture this week but will try to do so next 
week. I, however, admire the courage and candor of 
the editor of this paper in grasping the subject vigor- 
ously and giving it a good shaking, which it needed. 

The old charge that conventions are gatherings of 
men that meet and “Resolve to resolve and then ad- 
journ” is still open to discussion, and one does get tired 
of the small percentage of practical results achieved, 
but there is another side to the question, and I will try 
to write about it next week. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Little Activity Expected Before the Turn of the Year. 
Vegetables Stronger—California Asparagus Ad- 
vertising Campaign Very Successful— 
Shortage of Whitemeat Tuna— 
California Canning Peach 
Growers in Session. 

December 15, 1926. 

UT little activity in California canned fruits is in 
B evidence, and not much interest in this line is ex- 
pected until after the first of the year, when in- 
ventories will be out of the way and wholesalers and re- 
tailers will commence to prepare for spring business. 
Here and there lots are being offered at concessions 
from opening prices, but these offerings are by small 
canners anxious to clean up their holdings and run 
largely to the lower grades. The leading canning in- 
terests are making no special efforts to stimulate busi- 
ness unduly, feeling that the market is in a healthy con- 
dition and that consumption would not be increased by 


price cutting on the small part of the pack still in their 
possession. 
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Asparagus—The market on canned vegetables 
seems to be more brisk than that on fruits, with aspar- 
agus and spinach coming in for special attention. When 
the advertising campaign on California canned aspara- 
gus was announced last year some distributors ex- 
pressed doubt as to the results and placed but a normal 
amount of business. The campaign has proved de- 
cidedly successful, with the result that wholesale in- 
terests have come into the market again and again and 
holdings of this California product are quite limited. 
The 1926 pack of spinach may be said to be entirely out 
of first hands, and interest is now being centered 
largely on the coming pack, opening prices on which 
were announced a short time ago. The buying of to- 
matoes has quieted down, but unsold stocks of these are 
small and confined to a few firms, so prices are not af- 
fected. 

Tuna Scarce—California tuna is in a very firm po- 
sition, with whitemeat so scarce that quotations scarce- 
ly mean anything. Canners have nothing to offer and 
jobbers generally are hoarding their small stocks for 
their own trade. Other grades are in light supply and 
prices on all are firm. 

Canned Salmon is moving fairly freely at the lower 
prices in effect, but wholesale and retail interests are 
buying only as they need the goods, the market being 
none too firm. Many packers are still quoting No. 1 
Tall Alaska Reds at $2.50 a dozen, but some of the 
brands not so well known are offered as low as $2.35. 
Medium Reds have sagged a little in sympathy with 
Reds, but Pinks seem to hold up in good shape. 

The Convention—The fifth annual convention of 
the California Canning Peach Growers was held at the 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, December 7, with 
about one hundred delegates in attendance. Those who 
attended the meeting expressed themselves as being 
well satisfied with the peach crop and the market last 
season, the general feeling being that peach growers 
had fared relatively better than growers of most other 
fruits, considering the huge crop harvested. Officers 
chosen for the ensuing year are: 8. C. Day, of Loomis, 
president; E. R. Williams, of Modesto, vice-president; 
A. D. Poggetto, of San Francisco, manager; G. C. Gal- 
braith, of Yuba City, secretary ; Leonard A. Walton, of 
Yuba City, treasurer, and F. B. Schmitt, of San Fran- 
cisco, assistant secretary. There are five districts of 
the California Peach Growers, and each was repre- 
sented at the convention by its members of the confer- 
ance board and by members at large. 

New Food Guarantee—Owing to the numerous 
forms of pure foods guaranties presented to California 
packers by wholesale interests, the Canners League of 
California has drawn up one which is recommended to 
its members in the interests of standardization. This 
is as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, do hereby warrant and 
guarantee that the articles of foods and drugs which 
the undersigned has sold and shall at any time here- 
after prepare or manufacture for, or sell and deliver to 
SURICReY (Meena , do and will comply with the United States 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, and all amendments 
thereto, and are not and shall not be adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of the said act and 
amendments, and are not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of the California Pure Food Act, 
March 11, 1907, or the California Pure Drugs Act, 
March 11, 1907, or the California Canned Fruit Stand- 
ardization Act, May 23, 1925. 
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: “However, if the guarantor shall ship goods un- 
labeled, or use labels furnished by the buyer, under spe- 
cific instructions, said guarantor shall not be respon- 
sible to the buyer for misbranding, but guarantees only 
that the contents comply with said food laws. This 
shall be a continuing guarantee until notice of revoca- 
tion is given in writing. Notice of acceptance of this 
guaranty is hereby waived.” 

Sardine Notes—California packers of sardines are 
greatly interested in the suit that has been filed in Oak- 
land by Stanley Hiller, Inc., asking for an injunction 
against the California Fish and Game Commission to 
prevent this body from interfering with its fish reduc- 
tion operations. Stanley Hiller, Inc., has fitted up a 
vessel, the Lake Miraflores, at a cost of $300,000, for 
the reduction of fish into fish oil, fish flakes, fish flour 
and other similar products. The plan is to anchor the 
vessel outside the three-mile limit and to handle fish 
caught from small boats. In speaking of the situation 
that has developed D. Marx Greene, executive officer of 
the commission, said: “The situation is extremely 
serious. Just outside the three-mile limit is where the 
sardines spawn, and it is these fish that are to be 
caught. If the fishing ships are allowed to go out there 
with large purse seines and catch fish, the fishing indus- 
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try will be completely ruined.” In a similar case the 
Peralta, a vessel owned by Nevada interests, was pre- 
vented from operating outside the three-mile limit, but 
the case has not been definitely settled. 

The Continental Can Company, the second largest 
of its kind in the United States, has arranged to enter 
the California field and will operate in this Stae under 
a subsidiary to be known as the Los Angeles Can Cor- 
poration. Permission to sell $1,000,000 of the common 
stock of the latter to the Continental Can Company has 
been given by the State Corporation Commissioner. The 
Los Angeles Can Corporation will use the proceeds to 
purchase the Los Angeles Can Company, which has 
been in operation for several years. 

The International Pacific Salmon Federation will 
hold its next meeting at Victoria, B. C., in April, the 
exact date to be fixed by Henry O’Malley, of Washing- 
on, D. C., Fisheries Commissioner of the United States. 

Rumors to the effect that the Virden Packing Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, has disposed of its six plants to 
the California Packing Corporation have been officially 
denied. The only sale that might be in prospect, oiF- 
cials of the Virden Company advise, would be to Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., who hold an option which expires 
December 31. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Year Drawing to a Close Has Been Fairly Good One for Grocery Industry—Retailers’ 
Secretary Quits—Kroger—American Stores Merger Rumored—Chains Condemn 
‘Predatory Price Cutting.’’—Brokers’ Association Will Seek Legal Ruling 
on Split Commission Rebate ‘‘Ship in Cotton’? Movement Gets 
National’s Support. 


HILE much ado is made over the “evils” of the grocery 

trade, and considerable complaint is heard regarding 

poor business, it is evident as the year 1926 draws to a 
close that business for the grocery industry, speaking generally, 
has been quite favorable. While the markets have “ 
wrong” for the jobbers on some items, they have also “gone 
right” on others, and things balance up pretty well as the year- 
end nears, with the outlook favorable for 1927. . 

The country is prosperous, and the grocery industry is 
an integral part of prosperity. While business men are ultra- 
conservative in their comments on business conditions, it is 
clear from the actions of leading firms in various industries in 
declaring extra dividends for their stockholders that profits 
this year have been good. 

Businessmen generally, and this includes especially pack- 
ers and wholesale grocers, have become pessimists since the 
collapse of the post-armistice boom. They are still reluctant 
to figure their profits in terms of dollars and cents, but are still 
using the adnormal profits of war-time operations as the basis 
of “normal” when they discuss their operations. Thus, anything 
less than 10 or 15 per cent net is “just fair” with many of the 
jobbers. 

Of course, there are some jobbers who have not made out 
so well. In some instances, the ones involved are the “weak 
sisters” of the industry concerns whose methods and practices 
are not in line with modern business practices and tendencies. It 
is but natural that concerns of this character should either fal! 
by the wayside, or pass into stronger hands through consolida- 
tions, purchases, etc. In other, cases some of the really fine 
jobbing concerns have found “tough sledding” through unethical 
and short-sighted competition on the part of some of their 
neighbor-jobbers. These cases are exceptional, however. 

Summed up, it has been a fairly good year for the grocery 
trade, and there are no clouds on the horizon as the industry 
prepares to go into the new year—mournful dissenting voices 
on the part of some of the jobber-pessimists to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

Retailers’ Leader Out—H. C. Balsiger, secretary-manager 
of the National Association of Retail Grocers, and one of the 
storm centers of the controversies which have raged within the 
ranks of the retailers’ organization for several years past, has 
just tendered his resignation. It is understood that he will be 


associated with a large specialty manufacturing concern. Chas. 
H. Janssen, who has been serving as secretary of the St. Paul 
Retail Grocers’ Association, succeeds Mr. Balsiger. Plans form- 
ulated by former Secretary Balsiger for the expansion of the 
activities of the retailers’ group did not find favor with some 
retailers’ groups, notably the California Association, which se- 
ceded from the National. The California organization is one 
of the largest and most active in the country, and considerable 
speculation is being indulged in by members of the trade regard- 
ing the possible return of this group to the association’s fold. 
Secretary Balsiger held down the difficult assignment of secre- 
tary of the Retailers’ Association for about seven years, and 
won the respect and liking of all associated factors in the indus- 
try. It was generally believed, however, that the ambitious . 
plans he made for the National Retail Grocers’ Association were 
virtually impossible of fulfilment with the meagre support he 
received from members. Whatever their opinions regarding the 
associational aspirations entertained by former Secretary Bal- 
siger, his many friends and acquaintances in the industry recog- 
nized his ability and sincerity of purpose, and wish him the best 
of success in his future endeavors. 


Another Merger—The latest reported amalgamation in the 
grocery industry involves the American Stores Company and 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company. According to Phil- 
adelphia reports, merger negotiations are being carried on be- 
tween these two chain organizations with some definite an- 
nouncement regarding the proposed merged expected in the 
near future. Both of the chain organizations mentioned are 
among the largest in the country, the American Stores oper- 
ating in the East and the Kroger organization functioning in 
the midwest. 


Should the reported deal go through, it is not believed 
that either organization will lose its indentify, there being a 
large ownership management in each company and good will 
be desirable to preserve. A member of the Kroger family re- 
cently made the trip from Cincinnati headquarters to Philadel- 
phia where he conferred with officials of the American Stores 
Company on the proposed merger. ; 

Chains Condemn Cut Prices—Recent action brought against 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company for allegedly 
using price cutting methods to stifle competition in Kansas has 
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brought out a statement by the National Chain Store Grocers’ 
Association regarding the practice. This statement, which 
appeared in “Chain Store Age,” is in the form of an inter-view 
with Secretary Alfred H. Beckmann of the Association. After 
pointing out that the practice complained of in the Kansas 
litigation is against the code of ethics of the chain grocers’ 
organization, Mr. Beckmann says; “That predatory price cutting 
designed to put a competitor out of business is inconsistent with 
our principles is quite obvious, and as we pointed out, non- 
members, as well as members of our association, will find that 
an observance of our code will not only tend to keep them out 
of legal complications but will work out most profitably in the 
long run. Because we condemn predatory price-cutting of this 
kind does not mean that we favor price maintainence, one ex- 
treme is as bad as the other. There is a big difference between 
selling below the regular price to the extent that lower operating 
expenses or other retailing advantages permit, and selling below 
the cost of handling to stifle competition. In the one case, the 
retailer is a distinct economic asset to the community in which 
he operates, while in the other he is an economic menace. The 
use of price-cutting to put legitimate competitors out of busi- 
ness is uneconomic, unethical, un-American, and indefensible, 
but price-maintenance legislation is not, in our opinion, the 
appropriate remedy nor a wise measure from any angle. We 
are opposed to both price-maintenance legislation and predatory 
price-cutting and there is nothing inconsistent in that position.” 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company is not a mem- 
ber of the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association. 

Pioneer Jobber Dies—The trade has learned with deep regret 
and sorrow of the recent death of William “Uncle Billy” Judson, 
one of the organizers of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, and first president of the organization, holding that 
position for the first three years of the organization’s existence. 
Mr. Judson was a former president of the Judson Grocery 
Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan, but some time ago sold 
out to Lee & Cady, Detroit wholesale grocers. Funeral services 
were held from Mr. Judson’s late home at Grand Rapids, a 
committee representing the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation attending the services. 


Ship In Cotton—The National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion has lined up in support of the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association in its campaign to stimulate the consumption of 
cotton through having coffee, flour, sugar, beans, cereals, etc., 
packed in cotton bags, wherever possible, replacing jute, burlap 
and other imported materials. Individual wholesale grocers are 
being urged to push the sale of cotton products that they carry 
in stock, such as cotton gloves, cotton mops, cotton twine, cotton 
rope, bagging, etc. They are also urged to request manufac- 
turers who ship in sacks to give reference to cotton bags where- 
ever practicable. Sugar refiners, feed manufacturers, rice 
millers, flour millers, bean shippers, coffee, salt, corn, grain, 
=“ and fertilizer shippers are also being requested to use cotton 

ags. 

Bringing Split Commissions Into The Open—The brokers’ 
association, evidently stung to the quick by recent developments 
unfavorable to the canned foods brokerage fraternity, is reported 
planning aggressive action to protect what it believes to be the 
rights of its members. According to reports in trade circles, 
the recent action of the A. & P., and other chains in demanding 
brokers’ commissions from canners and other manufacturers 
when making direct purchases is due for an airing. The brokers’ 
organization, it is stated, is preparing data on specific instances 
of cases of this kind, which it believes falls into the category 
of unfair practices. The brokers’ association has taken the 
matter up with the Federal Trade Commission in informal 
manner, it is understood, and will shortly file complaints with 
the Commission, the entire action presumably to envolve around 
the question of paying unearned brokerages to large buyers. 

Resale Price Maintenance Legislation—The Capper-Kelly 
Bill, designed to permit manufacturers of trade-marked articles 
to maintain resale prices in a proper manner is still pending 
in Congress, R. H. Rowe, secretary of the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association point out, in asking wholesale grocers to 
support the measure. “Hearings on it , nee been held by the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce” he 
reports, “but no report has yet been made. Nothing has been 
done about the bill in the Senate Committee. It is likely that 
this measure will be pressed for enactment at the short session 
of Congress in December. The American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has favored the enactment of this bill and now asks 
all wholesale grocers to get in touch with their Senators and 
Congressmen, explaining to them the purpose of the measure 
and urging them to support it. Quick action is necessary to 
bring this matter to the attention of the lawmakers at Wash- 
ington before they become engrossed in the usual matters 
incident to the short session.” 
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INOCULATE PEA SEED WITH 


Superion Legume 
Inoculator 


Increases the yield—Improves the quality—Enriches the soil. 


We specialize in the preparation of high quality cultures for the inoculation of 


peas. The application of our cultures on pea seed insures the prese 
NODULES on the roots---so essential to yield and quality of crop. 
Orders for spring delivery now being received. 
THE URBANA LABORATORIES 


nce of 


Urbana, Illinois 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


Wyyando 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CERTIFIED 


Insist on AMSCAN—the 
fect Sealing Compound 
be safe. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


AMSCAN 


SEALING FLuIp 
‘*The Golden Band’’ 


per- 
and 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 


for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baitimore, Md. 
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MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS, INC. 


Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
December 9th, 10th, 1926 
(Continued from page 34) 


worked out and are in pamphlet form.) Proper handling before 
and after processing, proper cooling and proper storing? Spoil- 
age is due to bacteria of very great heat resistance and the time 
required for their destruction has been determined. Another 
question, does this bacteria come in on the product or just where 
does it originate? Some very satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained on all of these questions; in fact, practically all of them 
completely solved. 

Mr. S. M. Ryder, speaking in behalf of Mr. Gordon C. Kel- 
logg, reminded the canners that every opportunity awaits them 
at the Atlantic City meeting, since the National Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the same time. This will give them a chance 
to meet all of their distributors. The Machinery Show in itself 
will be a better one than ever before displayed. An automobile 
is to be given away free to the person holding the lucky number. 
Tickets for this will be distributed in Machinery Hall at the 
time of registration. The ladies will have especial care taken of 
them at this convention, as many good times are planned for 
them. 


At this time a telegram was received from Secretary Gor- 
rell stating that reduced rates have been received from all rail- 
roads for transportation of the various members of State Asso- 
ciations to Atlantic City. 

Mr. Howard M. Lum then made his Treasurer’s report, 
which showed that the Association is in better financial standing 
than ever before. His report was accepted as read. 

The Secretary outlined th doings of the Association this past 
year in his very thorough report. 


The Resolutions Committee offered the following resolutions: 


IN MEMORIAM. 
George C. Bailey. 


With deep regret we record the passing from our midst of 
Mr. George G. Bailey in June of this year. Mr. Bailey devoted 
his lifetime to the canning business with marked success, and 
his counsel and advise were of great benefit to the members of 
this Association. He served as Secretary of our Association, 
was one of the founders and the first President of the National 
Canners Association, and his interest in all Association work 
continued until the time of his death. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting and one be sent to his bereaved family. 


Fred F. Hubbard. 


On November 21st of this year our Association lost one of 
its oldest members in the death of Fred F. Hubbard. 

Prior to his active interest in this Association, Mr. Hubbard 
was for many years a member of the old Atlantic States Pack- 
ers Association, and at one time president of same. 

This Association was one of the many which merged their 
interests in the National Canners Association. 

Mr. Hubbard had been actively engaged in the canning 
business for 46 years up to the time of his death. He was the 
second President of our Association. We have lost a most valu- 
able member, one who was always actuated by the highest of 
business principles. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting, and one be sent to his bereaved family. 

Resolved, That the Association of New York State Canners 
approve of the collection of statistics by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as to stocks of canned foods on hand in canners’ 
and jobbers’ warehouses, and that the members agree to assist 
the Departnient in every way possible in the collection of these 
statistics. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to work 
with similar committees from other States and with the Na- 
tional Canners Association in a study of satisfactory means for 
the disposal of cannery wastes. 

Resolved, That the Association once more record its appre- 
ciation of the cordial co-operation given by the College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University and by the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva in the study of’its crop production problems. 

Resolved, That the Association, through an appropriate 
committee, study the subject of canned foods labels, especially 
of peas, in an effort to make them more intelligible and helpful 
to the consumer. 
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Resolved, That the Association urge its members in the 
packing of their fruits and vegetables to give more careful con- 
sideration to the specifications already adopted by the Associa- 
tion for these products. 

Whereas the increasing losses from plant diseases suffered 
by growers and canners of beans and peas are constantly in- 
creasing; and 

Whereas the anthracnose of beans, bean mosaic and bac- 
terial blight, and the root rots and blight of peas are especially 
serious; and 

Whereas the proper study of control measures for these dis- 
eases by the U. S. Department of Agriculture is impossible be- 
cause of lack of sufficient funds, 

Resolved, That Congress be asked to make an appropriate 
appropriation for this purpose. 

Whereas the ravages of the European corn borer are con- 
tinually spreading in all directions; and 

hereas it is already a serious menace in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana and New York, and threatens our national corn-packing 
industry; and 

Whereas its effective control can only be brought about by 
concerted action under Federal and State direction, 

Be it Resolved, That the Association of New York State 
Canners hereby urge sufficient appropriation by both the U. S. 
Government and the State of New York to maintain an educa- 
tional program and to provide means for a vigorous control 
campaign in districts already infested and to prevent its spread 
to other districts at present not infested; and 

Be it Resolved, That the Association urge that the New 
York State Plant Industry law be so amended as to give the 
Department of State Farms and Markets ample power to bring 
about the satisfactory clean-up of infested fields. 

Be it further Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators and Congressmen of this State, to the 
Chairman of the U. S. Senate and House Committtees on Ap- 
propriations and Agriculture, and also to Commissioner B. A. 
Pyrke, of the New York Department of Farms and Markets. 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Committee be authorized 
to confer with the Commissioner of Farms and Markets con- 
cerning necessary legislation to make corn borer control effect- 
ive, and co-operate with him in every way possible for that end. 

Dr. C. C. Woodbury was then asked to tell the canners a 
few things about the Corn Borer, since he has been to exten- 
sively at work on the subject; but he said that the other speak- 
ers on the Corn Borer had thoroughly covered this field, but 
that he wanted to urge all canners to do all in their power to 
get their growers to keep their farms clean, and in that way 
help those fighting the borer to win their battle. 

The Nominating Committee then presented the following 
for election: 

President—Wm. R. Olney, New York Canners, Rochester. 
™ Vice-President—Edw. A. Salter, Salter Canning Co., North 
ose. 

Treasurer—Howard M. Lum, Smithfields Pure Food Co., 
Rochester. 

Secretary—John P. Street. 

Directors elected for three years were: 

Howard T. Cummings, Curtice-Bros. Co., Rochester. 

Paul E. Emerson, Comstock Canners, Newark. 

C. R. Edwards, Empire Canning Co., Rome. 

These officers were elected by a vote cast for the entire 


Association by Secretary Street, whereupon the meeting was 
adjourned. 


GERMAN CONSERVING INDUSTRY. 


HE outlook for the German canning and conserv- 

I ing industry is satisfactory in some branches, 
while in others it is not, according to a trade note 

from American Trade Commissioner W. E. Nash, at 
Berlin, dated November 15, 1926. Supplies of carrots. 
spinach, tomatoes and turnips are more plentiful than 
the demand. The summer mushroom crop was a fail- 
ure. Celery seems inclined to blight: Kohlrabi is 
being cultivated but little. The bean crop was excel- 
lent and is finding good sale. Among fruits, plums and 
apples are doing best. The apple sauce and marmalale 
factories expect a good business. Cranberries are also 


in demand, with prices high on account of the failure of 
the Swedish crop. Stocks are exhausted, particularly 
in peas and asparagus. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Give him a copy of 


A Complete Course In Canning 


Also For Sale by 


and by 


It covers all articles in Canned 
Foods -- Preserves -- Pickles -- Condi- 
ments -- Sauces -- Fruit Juices -- Cat- 
ups -- Mince meats etc. 


ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 


THE CANNER, Chicago, Jil. 


THs is one of the books which every 

superintendent, processor, assistant 
kettle man---yes every head of each 
department at your plant, has wanted, 
and wants right now. 
appreciated. 


It will be greatly 


It will make the recepient a better 
worker---a more interested helper be- 
cause he will know better what he is 
doing---and why. 


6 x 9 inches---Bound in Leatherette 
386 pages 


$10.00 Postpaid 


Published and for Sale by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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edly proved. 


will create a favorable impression. | 


attractive labels. 
CONSULT OUR 


without careful investigation. 


brands. The is free. 


The. United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company . 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI 
55 BEECH ST 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd. ST. 

BALTIMORE 

». 439 CROSS ST. 


TH POWER of attractive labels 
to help sales has been repeat- 


‘Putting your product on the: dealer s 
shelves does not complete the sale. 
Why not help the dealer sell your 
goods by using attractive labels that 


Let us show you what we mean. by 


_ TRADE MARK BUREAU 
No new brand should be adopted 


‘We operate a Trade Mark Bureau 
for the benefit of our customers.: It 
contains records of over 829,000 
brand names including all registered 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physiocally—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are weicome. 


DOING A FAVOR. 
Asked to pray for warm weather so that her 
grandma’s rheumatism might pass away, a five-year- 
old girl knelt and said: 


wa “Oh, Lord, make it hot for grandma.”—Scio Her- 
ald. 


John had run short of money in the city and had 
to pawn a suit. Before returning home on a visit he 
redeemed the suit. 

After welcoming him home, his mother proceeded 
to unpack his trunk, and came across the coat with the 
pawnbroker’s tag attached. 

“John,” she inquired, “what is this tag on your 
coat?” 

Wishing to conceal] his temporary difficulties while 
traveling, he answered: “Oh, there was a dance and 
it was warm, so I checked my coat.” 

“ Soon she came across the trousers with a similar 
g. 


“John!” she demanded, “what kind of a dance was 
that ?”—Capper’s Weekly. 


i , When He Holds Me I Forget What Mamma Told 
e. 


Dumjohn—Have you read “Freckles” ? 
Dumbelle—No, just the plain old brown ones. 


OUTGUESSED 
Mother—Jessie, the next time you hurt that kitty, 
I’m going to do the same thing to you. If you slap it, 
T’ll slap you. If you pull its ears, I'll pull yours. If 
you pinch it, I’ll pinch you. 
Jessie (after a moment’s thought)—Mamma, I’ll 
pull its tail—Public Service. . 


SMART HUSBAND 


Hostess—You can’t imagine how my poor husband’s 
eyesight is getting. Only today he mistook me for the 
nursemaid. 

Friend—And she’s such a pretty girl, too.—Tit- 
Bits, London. 


SUIT YOURSELF 


An engineer surveying the right-of-way for the 
proposed railroad, was talking to a farmer. “Yes,” he 
said, “the line will run right through your barnyard.” 

“Well,” answered the farmer, “ye kin do it, if ye 
want, but I’ll be jiggered if I'll git up in the night just 
to open the gate every time a train comes through.”— 
Missouri Pacific Lines Magazine. 


THE DETAILS 


Customer—Two eggs poached medium soft, but- 
tered toast, not too hard, coffee without too much 
cream in it. 


Waiter—Yes, sir. Would you like any special de- 


sign on the dishes ?—-Weekly Scotsman, Edinburgh. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———<=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 
Phil Bmrich, Cincinnati. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY... 
Mach. Co., Salem, wn. J. 
ngen Ca Cang. Mchy. Co Cedarbure, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimor 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
arrier, Rubber, 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
-Uhapinan’ Gon Berlin.” Wis, 
an Co rlin, 
AK. & Co., Inc., ~ 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 
Blowers, Pressure. See -_ 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
ate. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New mori City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Bnameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, Oll, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 
1. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 

Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., 
‘an Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New ao. 
Atlantic Can Co., so Ne 


S. Can Co., Cincinnati "Ohio. 
Wheeling Can 'Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
erson-Barngrover San Jose, Cal. 
rlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
il Emrich, Cincinnati. 


itimore. 
Sinclair Beott Ce., Baltimore. 


prague-Sells Co 0. 
Zastrow Machine Co., 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markars. 


CAPPING MACHINES, — 
ave Machine Co., Sale J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Checiamatt. oO. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi icago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 


Checks. Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP.- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN. 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., ‘Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Con. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, ig | York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn ¥: 
Cameron Can Machy. Co. Tl. 
Slaysman & Co., Balt: timore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Colls. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen ae. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 8. 
Cookers, Retort. ‘Bee Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., "Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 


Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Langsenkamp. Co., andianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc, 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co. ., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chica azo. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
| Co. Wis. 

bins & Ce. Ine., ‘Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SsILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 
Huntley Mfg. Brocton, N. 
Morral Bros., 

Sprague-Selis Cot 
Peerless Husker , Buftaio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers pio Agitaters. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
Bottle Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


Peep AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chic 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bal 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaitimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
= String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. & Can Ca., Cinci innati.. 

Dies, Can. ‘See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machi i 
= g achines. See Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltim 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. — 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapoli 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 0. 
& Co. Baittmore 
es, Steam. See Boilers an 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See — 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Co., San Jose, 
Machine Co., N. J. 


K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm -Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., altimore. 

Corp., Chi icugo. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Tillers. 
Filling Machines, 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor Barngrover Mg. Co., oe Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem N. 


ansen Canr Mchy. Corp Coder urg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. ” 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., oO. 

ns & Inc., Baltimore. 

Co., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
< . Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair. Scott Co., ‘Baltimore. 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Cho 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


Bottles. See Bottlers’ 


FRUIT P!ITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 


an 
nes. 
k City. x 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
reas Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 


Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Selis Corporation, Chicago.. 


GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and cee 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Hus —_, 

Green Pea Ree og See Cleaning an 
Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See eee 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapelis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
, Copper, Plain or Ja . 
FE Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 


KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, ms 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., 
Ss e-Sells Corp., ago. 
Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, 
ich, Cincinnati. 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
_ K. Robins & Co., Inc., more. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RAUT MACHINERY. 
isamenn Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
ABELING MACHINES. 
wae Ermola Go.. New York City. 
Fred H. Knap Co... 3. 
1 Bros., orra 
Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. . 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, M 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
IMA BEAN RUBBERS 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
MARKING S, Etc. 
i ncinnati.. 
go Ay an See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. e Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
t Machinery Co., 
“is Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Baw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zaxstrow Machinery Co., 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


*. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
Galiatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
1D. Landreth Seed Co.. Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co.. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedar 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Bal 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 


nk Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, ‘Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
nk Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 8. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., tne., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


reens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 
Picking Belts and Tabies. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 
PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin. Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles. Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 


Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ine Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cana. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato. Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin. Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Serew Cans, Rottle.. See Caps. 

Sealine Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
1D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 

B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Rros Seed Co.. Chicago. 
Sunni-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, Pa. 

SEED CULTURES, Inoculation. 

The Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, Il. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
os Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk City. 
E. W. Bliss Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ameron Can Mchy. cage, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. dae 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N, Y, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 


See Can- 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 

rague-Sells cago. 

ty Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. j 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

neral Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 
Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., sn@eqenetc, Ind. 


Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

ce. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., hila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 8. 

—e Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins, & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicego. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. B. Richardson, Washington, D 

Variable Speed Countershafts. 
Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery 
WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

prague-Sells Corp. cago. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 
Windmills and Water Suppl Systems. 
See Tan Wood. 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 


See Kettles. 


See Speed 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer a 
Inexpensive Reliable 

This Double Seamer will do the same class 

of work as the more costly machines. a 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 lbs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. ; 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


_ WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


__ Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, ea BALTIMORE, MD. 
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